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research, THE FORMATION OF CHRISTIAN DOGMA traces the 
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Richard Niebuhr has made a 
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ical thinking.” To read FAITH 
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in creative appraisals, the im- 
plications of Dr. Niebuhr’s 
standpoint, “radical mono- 
theism,” for the church, for 
social policy, for race relations, 
for ethics, for the idea of the 
Kingdom of God, etc. 
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have diverged from the New 
Testament concepts. He then 
presents his own matured 


ideas on the nature of history. 


An exciting survey of the 
thought of the great philos- 
ophers who have dealt with 
this subject, THE PRESENCE 
OF ETERNITY also brilliant- 
ly restates the valuable insights 
of Christian eschatology which 
are in danger of being either 
completely  secularized or 
ignored. $3.00 
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century to deal with the prob- 
lem of immortality at the level 
of the scientific advance of the 
day. Of the original book 
(titled Thoughts on Death 
and Life), Reinhold Niebuhr 
wrote: “... full of simple and 
profound wisdom ... (with) 
excellencies of form and style 
not frequently achieved by the 
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ING OF IMMORTALITY IN 
HUMAN EXPERIENCE is a 
rich legacy of thought and be- 
lief for succeeding generations 
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Your most difficult questions about the New Testa- 
ment church in a new Broadman book edited by 
Duke K. McCall, president of Southern Baptist 


Theological Seminary. 


WHAT IS THE CHURCH? 


A Symposium of Baptist Thought 


In the summer of 1953, a small, select group 
of Southern Baptist teachers and preachers 
gathered to discuss the meaning of the church 
with Dr. McCall at Southern Baptist Theologi- 
cal Seminary. The group was enlarged for a 
similar discussion the following year. From 
these meetings came an interpretive, scholarly 
book that is destined to take its place among 
outstanding examples of theological literature. 

Eleven chapters, including an introduction 
by W. O. Carver, explore in considerable detail 
the Baptist position on the question of the 
church’s meaning. The chapters are divided 
into three sections: Biblical Studies, Historical 
Studies, and Practical Studies. 

$3.00 
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Editorial Introduction 


Two changes are being made beginning with this first 
number of Volume LV. First is the renewal of emphasis 
upon biblical exposition. In recent years the “Expositor” in 
our title has been too little in evidence. We propose to have 
one or more biblical studies in each forthcoming number of 
our journal. Second is the beginning of publication of 
sermons. We propose to publish one sermon in each forth- 
coming issue. It must be emphasized that both biblical 
expositions and sermons will be selected on the bases of 
sound scholarship and relevance to contemporary theological 
and ethical issues. We shall continue to emphasize the 
“Review” by publishing articles which are concerned with 
contemporary theology and with issues which are important 
in Baptist life and thought. These, however, will in the 
future be balanced by biblical exposition and preaching. 


The first two articles are concerned with Christ and 
his Church. The first by Dr. Theron D. Price, David T. 
Porter Professor of Church History in the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, is concerned with the understanding 
of the Church in its relation to the eternal Word. The 
second by Dan O. Via, Jr., assistant professor of religion in 
Wake Forest College, is concerned with the validity and 
interpretation of the passage in the sixteenth chapter of the 
Gospel of Matthew concerning Jesus and his Church. 


The historical articles are concerned with Baptists and 
Anabaptists. Dr. Estep is professor of church history in 
Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary. Dr. Wamble, 
assistant professor of church history in Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, presents his third and concluding 
article on early English Baptists. The first two articles ap- 
peared in volume LIV, numbers 3 and 4. 


Dr. Edge, Basil Manly, Jr., Professor of Religious Educa- 
tion in the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, is con- 
cerned with the relation of religious education to theology 
with special reference to the nature of the Christian life. 


The sermon in this issue, “Truth Shall Make Men Free,” 
is by Dr. Carlyle Marney, pastor of the First Baptist Church 
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in Austin, Texas. The sermon was preached on September 
18, 1957, in Oklahoma City as the keynote address of the 
First Congress of Southern Baptist Men. Marney is well 
known among Baptists as a prophetic preacher and stimu- 
lating writer. His best known books are These Things 
Remain (1953) and Faith In Conflict (1957), both published 
by Abingdon Press. 

It is with regret that we announce that the subscription 
rate after March 31, 1958 will be a flat $3.00 per year. The 
continuing rise in production cost makes it necessary that 
reduced rates for two and three year subscriptions be dis- 
continued. 


In making subscriptions most people say “please bill 
me.” This we are happy to do. However, sometimes sub- 
scribers forget and let the bill “ride.” Our policy is that 
when a person asks that he be billed, he first receives the 
current number, and then he is sent a bill. Unless payment 
is made two more bills are sent, one at the end of each 
month. Unless payment is made at the end of three months, 
the next issue of our journal is not mailed. 





Che Doctrine of the Church and the 
Word of God 


BY THERON D. PRICE 


Serious discussion of the doctrine of the Church can 
be carried on only in unbroken connection with the whole 
theological affirmation of which it is a part. This is a 
fundamental presupposition of the argument which follows. 
The attempt to carry such a discussion through this essay 
is justified by the intrinsic importance of the subject. The 
difficulties of such a discussion arise from an elusiveness 
of the subject which matches its importance. 


When the Church attempts, for example, to state her 
faith in the living God whom she knows as triune, she is at 
least attempting to speak truly of One who stands over 
against herself—One who is not the Church, but her ground 
and justification. Or, when the Church explicates her faith 
in Jesus Christ the Lord as Christology, the Church is testify- 
ing from Scripture and from experience of One whom she 
knows—One whom she knows as other than herself. These 
are the most searching and demanding of all subjects; for it 
is from the doctrine of God and of his act of revelation and 
redemption in Jesus Christ by the Holy Spirit that all other 
doctrines derive (and in relation to which they have sig- 
nificance). 

Now, if the problem of the Church is less doctrinally 
complex than Trinity or Christology, it may be more elusive; 
for when the Church attempts to formulate a doctrine of 
the Church, she is serving simultaneously as the object of 
inquiry and as the inquiring subject. Here the Church 
speaks not only of something she knows, but as something 
she is. For this cause, the definition of the Church is— 
at least in important part—the Church’s own description of 
herself. This means therefore, as R. Seeberg pointed out 
long ago,! that defects in the definition of the Church must 
find their counterpart in perverted views of the 
Christian life. 


1. R. Seeberg, Textbook of the History of Doctrines (Philadel- 
phia: Lutheran Publication Society, 1905), I, 185. 
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In whatever measure the foregoing remarks are 
seriously accepted, one will find it impossible to treat the 
doctrine of the Church abstractly. The Church can never 
be genuinely understood in merely institutional terms, nor 
by reference to secular prototypes. The Church, rather, 
must be understood in terms of the dialectical relation which 
she sustains to the total operation of the Word of God. For 
it is in the Word of God that the Church consists, even as it 
is the Word of God which the Church proclaims and of which 
there is inspired witness and record in Holy Scripture. 


Inquiry into the nature of the Church, therefore, must 
always entail inquiry into the nature and meaning of the 
Word of God. This, in turn, means to inquire into the 
nature and structure of dogmatics itself. 


The Nature of Dogmatics 


Karl Barth, I believe correctly, understands dogmatics 
to be the scientific self-examination which the Church makes 
with respect to her speech about God.? By “scientific” we 
are, of course, to understand the common European as dis- 
tinguished from the ordinary American use of the word: 
i.e. dogmatics is to be understood not as a descriptive or 
exact science, but as a systematically investigated and cor- 
related area of knowledge, controlled by a common norm 
and informed by a unifying principle. 

This means, simply, that the whole of dogmatics hangs 
together as a unit, and says something which the several 
parts of that unit do not deny. It means that a theology 
which is really a theology, is saying something rather than 
some things. Indeed, the language of the theology aims at 
nothing other than expressing the truth of God’s self- 
disclosure to men in Jesus Christ. It has nothing as such to 
do with man’s opinions (even devout opinions) regarding 
religion as such. And because theology has to do with the 
knowledge of Truth and its expression, we are not free to 


2. K. Barth, Church Dogmatics, I/i, p. 1, But indeed all of Vol. I 
(parts i and ii) is an elaborate commentary on this point of view. 
P. T. Forsyth is making essentially the same point, in speaking of 
a worthy theology as being the “ordered self-consciousness of the 
great Church.” See his, The Church and the Sacraments, (London: 
Independent Press, 1953), p. 8. 
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believe that all speech comes to the same thing in the end. 
The only proper content of theology is, therefore, the living 
God who has made himself known through his own action. 
The aim of all serious and humble theology is—as W. Niesel 
says of Calvin’s effort — “to allow the voice of the living 
God to be heard through doctrine.’ 


Dogmatics then, as we have said with Barth, is the 
reasoned and reflective self-examination which the Church 
makes with respect to her speech about God. This speech 
about God—i.e. the Church’s proclamation of the Word of 
God, which when formulated is dogmatics—is not a specimen 
of speech-in-free-wheeling. It has that which is at once its 
fixed source and stable norm: the living or revealed Word 
of God. This Word of God serves at one and the same time 
as the point of departure and as the angle of vision for the 
Church’s responsibility to deal with Truth. 

Now the Church discharges her responsibility for deal- 
ing with Truth only by listening to and proclaiming that 
same Word of God which is the source and norm of her life. 
For this task of hearing and proclaiming the Word of God, 
the Church has no power or capacity in herself. The ability 
to hear and proclaim God’s Word is always a bequest of the 
Spirit. And the Spirit in the Church is God in the Church, 
making himself known through his Word. As Barth puts 
it again, “In so far as God gives the Church the commission 
to speak about Him, and the Church discharges this com- 
mission, it is God himself who declares his revelation in his 
witnesses.” This witness, in the exact measure that it re- 
communicates the Biblical witness to revelation and pro- 
vokes worshipful obedience to God through the living Word, 
is true doctrine. This means that dogmatics finds in true 
preaching a proper source, as true preaching does not find in 
dogmatics a proper subject. This means that the subject 
of true preaching is the Living Word of God. By “subject,” 
in this sense, is meant the principal Actor in true preaching. 
God himself, revealed in the Incarnate Word, speaks through 
his Spirit-led and commissioned witnesses. He thus is com- 
municating through preaching that which is the only proper 
content of theology: viz. himself. It is this communicated 


3. W. Niesel, The Theology of Calvin (Philadelphia: West- 
minster Press, 1956), p. 19. 
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Reality, God himself, with which dogmatics has to deal. 
Dogmatics is the formation and reformulation, the testing 
and re-testing, of the Church’s proclamation of the Truth, as 
God himself has commissioned and inspired the Church to 
speak. This means that the dogmatic task is a less exalted 
one than true preaching. True preaching must be humble 
to submit to dogmatic examination. But dogmatics, in this 
process of examination, remains ever subordinate to the 
Truth it examines. 


The Church which must teach and witness to the Truth 
must first hear what God says to the Church. The Church 
can hear the Word of God in the revelation to which 
Scripture testifies only as she humbly accepts that Word as 
the norm by which she is judged and measured. 


Only the Church which hears the Word of God can teach 
the same. And the hearing of it is the primary preparation 
for the teaching of it. Dogmatics is the testing of what the 
Church has heard and said. As it is the one Church which 
both hears and teaches, so dogmatics is concerned for both 
functions of hearing and teaching, as simultaneous and cor- 
relative activities. This means, then, that the norm and the 
object of Church proclamation are really one. In either 
instance we are speaking of the revealed Word of God in 
his self-disclosure, to which Scripture gives attestation. This 
revelation is normative for all the Church has to say; and in 
speaking, the Church aims at nothing else than giving wit- 
ness to it. 


As we have indicated above, the discussion both of the 
nature of the Church and of her dogmatic task is inseparable 
from the content and nature of the Word of God. 


The Three-Fold Word as the Ground of Dogmatics 


The Word of God, as it is not infrequently put since 
Barth’s powerful exposition, exists in a three-fold form: 
1) the revealed Word, Jesus Christ; 2) the written Word, 
Holy Scripture; 3) the preached Word, the Church’s procla- 


4. These last three paragraphs represent an attempt to state, 
and at one point to interpret, the heart of Barth’s argument in 
Church Dogmatics, I/ii, pp. 743-884. One needs especially to study 
with care the theses which are announced at the beginning of para- 
graphs 22 (p. 743), 23 (p. 797), and 24 (p. 844). 
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mation. The Church is concerned for all three forms of the 
Word of God. 


With respect to the first — the revealed Word — the 
Church is the body of the Incarnate Lord who reveals God 
by the Holy Spirit. The Incarnate Lord, the revealed Word, 
is the objective reality and possibility of divine revelation; 
while the Holy Spirit is the subjective reality and possibility 
of any genuine revelation of God as himself. Revelation, in 
the Christian sense, is therefore personal in character. It 
has to do with the self-disclosure of the personal God him- 
self. And it is trinitarian in structure, for it has to do with 
the revelation of God as himself; i.e. with God the Eternal 
Father making himself known in the Eternal Son by the 
Eternal Spirit. 


Now it is important to remember that it is God who is 
revealed in Jesus Christ, not propositions about God. God 
is the content of theology, not propositions (even good propo- 
sitions) about God. The Word is God addressing himself 
to us in a form which faith can apprehend. And the 
knowledge of this God—not being something which we 
dispose, but rather something which He bestows—is not 
first of all a problem in communication but an exercise in 
faith. The current discussion of the problem of the com- 
munication of the gospel—involving as it does a far-ranging 
exploration of the whole question of hermeneutics—must 
not forget this fundamental fact. 


With the written Word—or Holy Scripture—the Church 
is also concerned. For in Scripture faith sees the story of 
God’s own activity among our race and in the midst of 
time. There he appears as the Creator who redeems and as 
the Redeemer who creates. Through his creating and re- 
deeming activity, he has made us one. In him we have not 
only individual but corporate existence, and not only natural 
but supernatural life. Faith finds in Scripture an indis- 
pensable witness to the realities of this corporate and super- 
natural existense in relation to God and to one another. The 
nexus of this relation is the Mediator, the revealed Word, 
Jesus Christ. It is of him that these Scriptures bear witness. 
And he is not only their central content, but as well their 
primary author. The teaching he gave in the days of his 
flesh was partial and incomplete. How, in the nature of the 
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case, could it have been otherwise? It was only through the 
act of his death (which was the full and free giving of his 
life) that the Word of God was spoken most clearly and 
compellingly. 

But Good Friday was turned to Easter. The momentary 
triumph of evil was swallowed up in the permanent victory 
of resurrection. And Easter was followed by Pentecost, 
when the risen and ascended Christ sent forth the Holy 
Spirit upon a praying and believing Church. In the midst 
of this Church, which knew the gift of faith and the unction 
of the Spirit, the New Testament came to be written. 


We may advance from this point to say, with P. T. 
Forsyth, that the apostolic documents are the risen Christ’s 
own interpretation of his finished work through believers 
in whom he was actually continuing to live: 


Christ in the Apostles interpreted his finished 
work as truly as in his lifetime he interpreted his 
unfinished work. In both cases he interpreted it as 
the hour shaped it and as a growing faith could 
bear it. Many things which they were not able to 
bear during his life he said, through select lips, to 
those in whom the finished work had created the 
soul of insight and understanding. It is men broken 
by his cross and healed by his Spirit that have the 
secret of the Lord.5 


So seen, the documents are the records of “the posthumous 
exposition by Christ of his own work.”® As such, the 
Scriptures authoritatively complete in narrative and control 
in interpretation the teaching Christ gave in the flesh when 
the teaching was still incomplete. This exposition, let it 
be noted, was given by the risen Lord through the Holy 
Spirit to the believing Church. As such it completes the 
otherwise incomplete teaching and determines the proper 
connections for its interpretation. 


In the deepest sense, therefore, the written Word does 


not produce the Church; nor does the Church produce the 
written Word. Each is largely indebted to the other: but 


5. P. T. Forsyth, The —— and Place of Jesus Christ (London: 
Independent Press, 1955), p. 

6. Ibid. p 168. There is "this a lively discussion by Forsyth of 
the place a. character of Scripture in the opening chapter of his 
Beecher Lectures on Preaching, delivered at Yale in 1907: Positive 
Preaching and the Modern Mind (London: Independent Press, 1953). 
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both derive collaterally from the living Word through the 
Holy Spirit. Both Church and Bible are products of God’s 
revealing and redeeming activity. Both center in the 
personal character of God’s dealings with men. And it is 
to be stressed that while these are God’s dealings, they are 
with men—i.e. with personal beings who are conditioned not 
merely by grace and Divinity, but by sin and finitude. This 
means automatically (if we take seriously the realistic 
personal dimension of God’s dealings with men) that while 
there is authentic knowledge of God in Church and Bible— 
a knowledge dependent wholly on revelation and inspiration 
—it is a knowledge which is contained in “earthen vessels.” 
In a Church purely divine mere men could find no place, 
even as from a book purely divine mere men could glean 
no message. In the very nature of the case therefore (and 
for the same reasons in either instance), neither Church nor 
Book can be literally infallible. One is even moved to 
wonder whether the desire for an infallible institution or 
book (i.e. for either a human or a paper pope) does not 
betray the wish for a God who can be controlled through a 
designed manipulation of his own gifts. At any rate, such 
a desire plainly fails to distinguish between Reality and his 
operation and attestation. God remains the free Lord in his 
activity through the Word, and gives the Scripture to his 
Church not as a printed package of truths but as a perfectly 
inspired witness to our ever-open option of encountering the 
Living God himself, to whom perfect witness is borne in 
the Holy Bible.?' For either Church or Bible to be considered 
as literally infallible would be, therefore, to restrict the 
freedom of God’s action through the living Word, even as 
it is to misconstrue the nature and freedom of faith under 
the same living Word. 


It is at this point that the question of authority in the 


7. Surely, at this late date, one does not need to say that in 
speaking of a perfectly inspired witness in Holy Scripture, one is 
at no point dealing with rationalistically motivated concern for a 
Bible which is scientifically or historically infallible. Rather, one 
must mean that God has made his own revelation of himself (in the 
personal dimension of grace and faith); and that the witness to and 
record of this revelation (which is the unique function of Scripture) 
is completely adequate and perfectly reliable in the functions which 
are assigned to it by Divine inspiration. But at no place can the 
Christian faith permit this inspired Bible to replace or displace the 
living God, with whom alone, in the end, we have to do. 
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Church is properly raised; and this question should neglect 
to consider (again as Barth reminds us) neither the freedom 
of the Word of God, nor the freedom of the Church under 
the Word. God the Sovereign One speaks his Word with 
no compulsion or inner constraint. His Word cannot be 
interpreted by standards extraneous to itself. When God 
speaks and acts, man can only believe and obey, or else 
disbelieve and disobey. On the other hand, the Church can 
receive this Word only in Freedom. For, let us be instant 
to remember, our relation to God through this word always 
carries us into the dimension of personal relationships. We 
learn God only in freedom, on the ground of faith, according 
to which our knowledge of him is a form of our living faith. 
God is not the great proposition whose truth is the end- 
product of some sound process of human reasoning. He is 
the personal Deity whom we know in faith and freedom; 
i.e. in personal relation, or else not at all. 


With respect to the preached Word — the Church’s 
proclamation—the believing community’s concern is for 
preaching, baptism, and Lord’s supper. 


Preaching, really to be preaching, must be a creative 
act. This creative act relates not to the genius of the 
preacher, but to the character of the action when rightly 
performed. The preacher is the servant of the Word of 
God, not the one who happens to be the most talkative or 
fluent member of the congregation. He is teacher to the 
Church because he is servant of that Word by which the 
Church lives. And the Church does not well which idolizes 
its geniuses in office, and fails to esteem that office which 
all its ministers hold. But we remember, as well, that it is 
by the Word that the Church lives. The ministry of the 
Word is the Church’s ministry; and evangelization is the 
work of the Church through its ministry and all its members. 
Free-lances have the least, if any, place in this fundamental 
business of the Church. Their work can flourish only where 
the congregations themselves have tacitly agreed to forfeit 
their calling. The Church should tend its lamps; not wor- 
ship its stars.® 


8. Anyone familiar with P. T. Forsyth, The Church and the 
Sacraments (London: Independent Press, 1953), p. 130ff, will 
recognize my indebtedness in this paragraph. 
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Baptism and Lord’s supper derive their significance 
from and find their power in their participation in the Word. 
They do not operate as vehicles of Christian truth apart from 
the Word. If preaching is (so to say) a sacrament without 
symbols, that is a chief means by which God makes com- 
pelling his presence and power by Word and Spirit; baptism 
and Lord’s supper are (so to say) sermons without words, 
that is, signs by which a sure Word of God is conveyed 
to faith. 

All these, preaching, baptism, supper, aim at nothing else 
than communicating, in understandable and compelling 
terms, the proper meaning of the revealed Word as he is 
witnessed to in Holy Scripture. And further, those aspects 
of ministerial function (whether pastoral, liturgical or 
public) which do not issue from this concern to interpret 
the Word, fail of their proper ministerial character. More- 
over, any form of administrative duty in a church or de- 
nomination which fails to enhance this concern, by being 
subordinate to it, is a barnacle on the hull of God’s ark. 
Indeed, it is treason against the Word of God, and, in essence, 
is unbelief. 

None of these considerations may be safely forgotten 
when the Church gets down to the serious business of con- 
sidering and defining the meaning of her own life: for the 
meaning of the Church’s life derives from the nature of 
her involvement in the three-fold Word of God. 


The Involvement of the Church in the Three-Fold Word 


The remarks, to this point, aim at setting the dogmatic 
framework within which a discussion of the nature of the 
Church is carried on. At the same time, in setting the 
framework, we have already said and also implied some 
fundamental things concerning the Church. For the Church 
is significantly involved in all three forms in which the 
Word is known. 

Jesus Christ incarnate is the revealed Word of God to 
man. The Church is the body of this same Lord Jesus 
Christ. This metaphor of body, taken as it is from organic 
life, may not, without violence done to other equally im- 
portant biblical metaphors, be construed in a narrowly 
organic sense. Rather, it designates that community of 
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Agape where Christ comes again and again to his own, and 
which community is both created and renewed by his 
presence. The Church is thus that society of men who are 
nurtured on Christ’s own life by means of faith, and who 
serve (then and thereby) as the means of his self-expression 
to others. In this society men confess faith in the living God 
who made himself known in his unique Son; they are 
builded into and nurtured on the common life of Christ’s 
body; and in their fellowship the regenerating and renewing 
power of the Holy Spirit is an experienced miracle. In this 
lies the indissoluble connection between the Church’s theol- 
ogy and her ethics. 

Since it is the living God in Christ by the Holy Spirit 
who is known to faith in this society, this society participates 
in what is ultimate or final. This faith-knowledge of God, 
which shall one day be sight, is the end for which we were 
made. Nothing lies beyond this reality. Beyond this noth- 
ing is referable. But since the vision of God is the end for 
which all men were made, the Church’s common life (as an 
embodiment of this knowledge of God) serves also instru- 
mentally to bring others to a like knowledge of his grace. 
That is, the Church is to bring all who will see (along with 
herself) that God is God, the sovereign ruler over that very 
world of men whom he has redeemed in his Son, Jesus Christ. 


The Church effects this evangelistic calling not by find- 
ing new ways of impressing the public, but by being true 
to those same realities of revelation and redemption which 
created the Church in the first place. The Church’s au- 
thentic means of being evangelistic and missionary, is to be 
deeply concerned that the Church herself should be nothing 
but the Church: i.e. nothing other than the community of 
faith, the organ of Christ’s self-expression, the fellowship of 
the Holy Spirit. This leads directly to the Church’s in- 
volvement in the second form of the Word of God. 

Holy Scripture is the written Word of God toman. The 
Church stands freely under Christ’s free Word. But this 
is not just any word, or the Word in general. The Church 
stands under the Word of Christ. And there is a witness 
to and authentic record of this Word in the Holy Scriptures. 
But the Bible is not just any book, nor is it just great re- 
ligious literature in general. The Bible is the handbook for 
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everything basic to the life of the Church. Book and 
Church are, respectively, the record and the body of the 
Word of God which was incarnate in Jesus Christ. They 
derive collaterally from his work and inspiration. Without 
the revealed Word, incarnate in Jesus Christ, such words as 
“Church” and “Bible” (and even “God”) tend to lose specific 
meaning. 

Human organizations (even of ecclesiastical character) 
do not make the Church; nor do human words (even good 
human words about God) add up to the Gospel. Our sal- 
vation is God’s free act in Christ. This act is a sovereign and 
therefore free Word of God. This Word, it cannot be too 
often repeated, is what Jesus Christ incarnated, even as it 
is what he eternally remains. Because the Word comes 
thus to us in personal rather than propositional terms, it 
can be apprehended only in the personal dimension. (For 
example, to be a theologian is not necessarily to be a Chris- 
tian.) For this cause, the Gospel is never a formula which 
men (even Christian men) can control and dispose. Jesus 
Christ, as the personal embodiment of God’s own being and 
action, is the Gospel. As such, he is God’s sovereign and free 
Word to us. The Church is the society which by faith has 
received this Word. The Bible is the book in which this 
Word, caught by the Spirit, is enshrined in light and power. 


Because this Word is sovereign and personal, it comes 
to life only among men who personally receive it in 
obedience, and find their freedom under it. And it is 
freedom (not fear, and not conformity which is the illegiti- 
mate offspring of fear) which men find when standing as 
persons under this Word. God’s yoke was cut to fit our 
necks, and his burden is not grievous to be borne. The 
Bible becomes God’s Word to us when those realities of 
revelation and redemption which produced both Church 
and Scripture are apprehended as realities by us. The chief 
means which God employs to bring men to apprehend his 
revelation and redemtpion is the faithful exposition of Holy 
Scripture, through the ministry of the Church. This brings 
us to the Church’s involvement in the third form of the 
Word of God. 


The proclamation of the Church is God’s Word in preach- 
ing. This proclamation is not just religious or moral speech 
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in general. It is the reality, the glory, the urgency of God’s 
revelation and redemption (which had produced Church and 
Bible in the first place) which the Church has to proclaim 
from the Bible. When this is preached, the Church’s procla- 
mation is a form of the Word of God. And the proclamation 
issues out of faith, from the Bible, in sermon, baptism, 
and supper. 

The proclamation issues from the faith of the whole 
Church. No one spokesman’s spiritual autobiography is 
identica] with the Gospel. We prophesy in part. And we 
preach not ourselves but Christ. The gospel indeed requires 
personal experience and testimony; but experience and 
testimony never make the gospel. The Church’s proclama- 
tion is the Word of God when faith lays bare the witness 
of Scripture to divine truth, and presses its claims upon 
men where and as they are. But we must never forget that 
it is the Word of God in Christ that is preached. We neither 
determine nor control this essentially free Word of God. 

It is the very heart of this saving truth as it is in Christ 
which is heralded and represented in baptism and Lord’s 
supper. Baptism, also, is a free and gracious act of God 
in Christ, of which immersion in water is an accompanying 
sign, seal and symbol (Romans 6:1-14)._ The Lord’s supper 
is indeed the Lord’s supper, a participation in Christ’s body 
and blood of which the loaf and the cup are sign, seal and 
symbol (I Cor. 10:16, 17). All three address themselves to 
faith as the only true correlative of divine action. Without 
such obedient faith (understood as divinely bestowed and 
evoked response to God’s own presence in Christ by the 
Spirit), there is no Church, no baptism, no supper.? 


Concluding Reflections 


By origin, nature and disposition, the redeemed Church 
has commitments which give her anchorage, stability, and 
definite character. The Church is not the amorphous totality 
of the piously inclined. 

The Church is committed to a living Lord: the personal 
God as he has graciously revealed himself in Christ by the 
Spirit. The Church can never for long exist removed from 


9. For this paragraph four sentences have been borrowed from 
my article “The Nature of the Unity We Seek” in Religion in Life, 
XXVI/2 (Spring, 1957), p. 202. 
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her Christology. And the Church’s Christology is the clue 
to all which the Church has, or ever shall have, to say 
about God. 


The Church is committed to a book: the Holy Scrip- 
tures, wherein is contained a wisdom adequate to our great 
salvation. As the exposition by the risen Christ, to the 
believing Church, of his own teaching and saving death, they 
constitute a treasure at once permanent and indispensable. 
Even though contained in earthern vessels—i.e. in fallible 
human speech—they remain for faith the record of the self- 
witness of God, without substitute for all time to come. 

The Church is committed to a ministry: a ministry of 
proclaiming in sermon, baptism and supper (i.e. in Word and 
worship) the mighty saving act of God. This act Christ 
clothed with flesh; with it the whole of Scripture is in travail. 
It is the burden of all preaching worthy of the name of 
Christian. This preaching, as Lesslie Newbigin splendidly 
reminds us,!° is aimed at the end of the world and the ends 
of the earth. For what is preached is, as God’s act, both 
permanently and universally valid. Thus, to him who is at 
work with power in our midst, and in a degree which out- 
distances our capacity for imagining or desiring it, is glory 
to be ascribed in the Church and in Christ Jesus to all 
generations, for ever and ever. 

All three — Jesus Christ, Holy Scripture, and the 
Church’s proclamation—are rightly called the Word of God. 
But the written Word and the preached Word are the Word 
of God because of their relation to God’s act of self-revelation 
in Jesus Christ. They are what they are because of what 
he is. He is never what he is because of what they are. 
They depend on him for their character as he never depends 
on them for his character. And while all three can be called 
quite properly the “Word of God;” Christ only can be called 
“God the Word.” 

The Church is by faith the body of God the Word. As 
Church she listens to and proclaims the Word (to which she 
owes her life) as it is attested to in Holy Scripture. This 
Word, with which Scripture is heavy, she formulates as 
witness, warning and nurture. 


10. I refer of course, to the last two chapters of his, The House- 
hold of God (New York: Friendship Press, 1954), pp. 123-174. 











Jesus and His Church in Matthew 16:17-19 


BY DAN ©. VIA, Jr. 


Matthew 16:17-19 is the locus classicus for the traditional 
view that Jesus founded the Christian church. The genuine- 
ness of this passage remained uncontested until well into the 
nineteenth century with even D. F. Strauss and F. C. Baur 
not attacking it. It has been otherwise, however, since C. H. 
Weisse and H. J. Holtzmann; and it came to be a virtual 
axiom of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
that this saying must have come from the early church after 
it had separated from Judaism.! 


The very emergence and triumph of the two-document 
hypothesis struck a blow at the genuineness of our passage. 
This theory led some scholars, like C. H. Weisse, to consider 
the saying an addition of Matthew,? because it did not occur 
in Mark or Q. Other passages which do not occur in Mark 
or Q. were not dealt with so harshly, however, so it was 
brought out that the word occurs only twice in the Gospels 
and, in addition, that the idea of a church does not fit the 
rest of Jesus’ teaching, especially his eschatology. H. J. 
Holtzmann affirmed vigorously that Jesus intended no 
church. Almost all critical theologians of the period agreed 
that the saying was not an utterance of Jesus (for example, 
Loisy, J. Weiss, Klostermann, Dibelius, Easton, Goguel).? 


Others went further and said that the saying was not 
in the original Gospel of Matthew at all but was rather an 
interpolation. Harnack held that Jesus made such a saying 
to Peter but did not say the part about the church. His 
chief evidence was that Ephraem Syrus read “portae inferi te 
non vicent,” omitting the words about the church; moreover, 


1. Albrecht Oepke, “Der Herrnspruch iiber die Kirche Mt. 16: 
17-19 in der Neuesten Forschung,” Studia Theologica, II, no. 2 (1948), 
110. Oscar Cullmann (translated by Floyd V. Filson), Peter, Dis- 
ciple—Apostle—Martyr (London, 1953), pp. 163-164. 

2. “Matthew” in this article means the Gospel or its unknown 
author. There is no implication of apostolic authorship. 


3. Cullman, op. cit., pp. 164-165. Olof Linton, Das Problem der 
Urkirche in der Neueren Forschung (Uppsala, 1932), pp. 158-159. 
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since many second century writers do not allude to the say- 
ing where one would expect it, it must have arisen in the 
second century. Others who held to the interpolation hy- 
pothesis were Resch, Grill, Guignebert, Schnitzer, and Sol- 
tau. Most critical theologians continued to consider Mt. 
16:18 a part of the original Gospel, however.* 


During the period between the two World Wars attempts 
were made to show that Jesus could have spoken of the 
ecclesia as long as one understands the term in the light of 
the Aramaic equivalent of Jesus’ time and not in terms of 
the modern conception. Also more recent studies have 
shaken the old axiom that Jesus intended no church, but 
there is certainly not unanimity of opinion. Since 1941 the 
saying, or its present wording, has been challenged by E. 
Hirsch, R. Bultmann, W. G. Kiimmel, H. Strathmann, J. 
Horst, N. A. Dahl, and O. Michel.5 


Before moving to our defense of the passage it is neces- 
sary to deal with the important work of George Johnston, 
who denies the authenticity of Mt. 16:17-19, at least in its 
present form. According to Johnston, the statistical argu- 
ment—that the word occurs only twice in the Gospels—is 
“still very valid.” On the basis of his belief, however, that 
Matthew identifies church and kingdom he allows that 
some kingdom saying, such as Lk. 22:29, might be behind 
the pericope or perhaps that the new temple of living stones 
is the clue (Mk. 14:58).® 


Johnston states further that if Jesus intended the church, 
the intention was fulfilled either at the call of the disciples 
or in the resurrection period. Johnston decides for the sec- 
ond alternative. It is true, says Johnston, that messiahship 
involves community, but the messianic dignity of Jesus was 
not recognized for what it was until after the cross and 
resurrection. He was the suffering Messiah, so before there 
could be a messianic community the suffering Messiah had 
to die.” 


4. Cullman, op. cit., p. 165. Linton op. cit., pp. 159-163, 168. 


5. See Oepke, op. cit., pp. 111-132. Cullman, op. cit., pp. 167- 
168. Linton, op. cit., pp. 167, 178. 


6. George Johnston, The Doctrine of the Church in the New 
Testament (Cambridge, 1943), pp. 49, 51. 


7. Ibid., pp. 46-57, 50, 51, 54-56. 
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Again, Johnston points out that aside from Acts 19:32, 
39, 41; 7:38; Heb. 12:23 ecclesia is a technical term used 
exclusively for the Christian society and that in Acts the 
term is introduced only after Pentecost. We may speak of 
the brotherhood of the disciples as the church in prolepsis, 
but there is no church apart from the cross and the resurrec- 
tion. In Matthew the term ecclesia is an anachronism.® 


Though there is force in Johnston’s position, it seems that 
he has confused Jesus’ acts in founding the church and the 
recognition of these acts by the disciple as acts of the 
Messiah; that is, he seems to assume that Jesus could not 
act as Messiah until he was recognized as such or at least 
that Jesus could not have performed a really messianic deed 
until he had completed his mission. This would seem to be 
an unwarranted assumption, for Jesus’ activity in gathering 
and consolidating his disciples could have been messianic 
activity—the gathering of the eschatological church—to him 
whether it was to the disciples or not.® 


That the Israel which Jesus envisioned on earth was not 
simply the old Israel will be demonstrated below. We must 
certainly agree that the death and resurrection of Christ was 
of decisive importance for the emergence of the church, but 
it would seem that Johnston differentiates too sharply be- 
tween the disciples of the historical Jesus and the church and 
that he does not do justice to the continuity between these 
two groups, if they can really be called two groups. 


While it must be agreed that the writer of Matthew 
would have been thinking in terms of what the church of 
his day meant to him when he used the word ecclesia, it 
need not be said that the word is altogether an anachronism 
in Matthew. It is simply the most appropriate translation 
of an Aramaic word. If Jesus used some familiar noun, such 


8. Ibid., pp. 51, 56. 


9. See the position of Albert Sweitzer that Jesus was the Mes- 
siah working incognito. Albert Schweitzer (translated by W. Mont- 
gomery), The Quest of the Historical Jesus (New York, 1950), pp. 
379, 385-386. 
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as Kenishta,! as a designation for his messianic community 
—and the attempt will be made in subsequent pages to show 
that he did—then Matthew (or the first translator of the 
pericope) would need a Greek translation of the word. What 
could possibly be a more appropriate equivalent than the 
word with which the community of the risen Christ desig- 
nated itself and which had also served as a designation for 
the old Israel? The Greek word ecclesia is no more an an- 
achronism in a Greek document, Matthew, than the Greek 
word Christos (Acts 2:36) is in another Greek document, 
Acts. The early Christian preacher in Jerusalem would 
certainly have said “Messiah,” not “Christ.” 


As a prelude to the attempt to counter the primary 
arguments against the authenticity of Mt. 16:17-19 it will 
be well to consider several preliminary matters. With 
regard to the text both Mt. 16:18 and Mt. 18:17 are above 
suspicion. Harnack’s efforts on the basis of Ephraem Syrus 
appear rather weak in the face of the whole body of textual 
evidence. There are no Greek manuscripts or ancient 
versions which do not contain Mt. 16:18, nor can any ob- 
jection be based on the occurrence or non-occurrence of the 
verse in patristic writings from the time of Justin Martyr 
onwards. Even if Matthew or his authority interpolated it 
into an earlier text known to Mark and Luke, he may have 
been using an authentic tradition. The reliability of the 
text is affirmed by many competent scholars." 


10. The Hebrew term for the society of Israel assembled or not 
was properly Edah while qahal was properly Israel as it actually 
met; but it seems that after the exile qahal combined shades of both 
words and could, therefore, connote simply the people as well as 
the assembly. In fact, in Prov. 5:14 Edah and qahal are parellel 
and identical. Both qahal and Edah are translated in the LXX 
by suragoge in Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers; but elsewhere 
qahal is rendered by ecclesia. About the middle of the first cen- 
tury A.D. Edah and qahal had ceased being current and were dis- 
placed by Keneseth, the congregation of Israel or a local gathering 
(Meg. 1, Yalk Ps. 840; Meg. 3:1, Cant R to 1). The most likely term 
then, for Jesus and the early church to have used for the congrega- 
tion of God would have been Kenishta, the Aramaic equivalent of 
Keneseth. See Karl L. Schmidt (translated by J. R. Coates from 
the first German edition of 1938), “The Church,” Bible Key Words 
(New York, n. d.), pp. 51, 54, 30. Johnston, op. cit., pp. 36-40, 43-44. 
F. J. A. Hort, The Christian Ecclesia (London, 1898), pp. 4-7. 


11. Schmidt op. cit., pp. 36-37. Hort, op. cit., p. 9. Cullmann, 
op. cit., p. 185. R. Newton Flew, Jesus and His Church (London, 
1951), pp. 89-90. Julius Schniewind, Das Evangelium nach Mat- 
thaus (Gottingen, 1954), pp. 188-189. 
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The Aramaic quality of the language and other argu- 
ments for the early Palestinian origin of the saying have 
been advanced by numerous exegetes.” In the first place, 
the word play is more effective in Aramaic, where one 
word, Kepha, is used both for Peter and rock, than it is in 
Greek where two words are used, Petros and Petra. In 
addition, “flesh and blood” (Mekilta on Ex. 15:1 and Ex. 20:3; 
Ecclus 14:18; Gal. 1:16) is a typical Palestinian expression 
for man; and the phrase “Father in heaven” (Rosh ha- 
Shanah 3:8; Mekilta on Ex. 20:6) and the designation “Simon 
Bar-Jonah,” which uses the father’s name, point in the same 
direction. Other Semitic traits are seen in the rabbinic ex- 
pression “binding and loosing,’’? the opening beatitude (see 
Ps. 1:1), the struggle with the underworld (Isa. 38:10; Wis. 
16:13; 3 Mac. 5:51; Pss. Sol. 16:2), and the rock speculation.'4 
Jeremias, who finds no compelling argument for rejecting 
the genuineness of the saying, asserts that the sentence con- 
struction, as well as the Semitisms contained therein, guar- 
antees its origin in a Semitic speaking territory. Each of 
the three sentences is a strophe with a theme and two anti- 
thetical parallel members. Finally, it may be supposed 
that this saying would not have arisen after Peter was no 
longer head of the Jerusalem church. All of these con- 
siderations point to the early Palestinian origin of the saying 
but do not, of course, prove its genuineness. 


The third preliminary matter is the problem of the 
context, the narrative framework, of the saying. This in- 
volves determining whether it reasonably belongs in the 
present setting regardless of wether it is a genuine saying 


12. Schmidt, op. cit., pp. 37-38. Flew, op. cit., p. 90. Schniewind, 
op. cit., p. 189. Cullman, op. cit., pp. 185-186. M. J. Lagrange, 
Evangile selon Saint Matthieu (Paris, 1948), p. 322. 

13. In the rabbinic literature “binding and loosing” could mean 
legislative or judicial power. See Strack-Billerbeck, Kommentar 
(Miinchen, 1922), I, 738-739. 

14. In the rabbinic literature Abraham was called a rock on 
which God would build and found the world. See Alan H. McNeile, 
The Gospel According to Saint Matthew (London, 1952), p. 241. 

15. Joachim Jeremias, “Golgotha und der Heilige Felsen,” An- 
gelos, II, nos. 2-3 (1926), 109. Oepke also affirms that the strophic 
structure of the passage, which is found in other sayings of Jesus, 
places it in the Logia source and shows its organic attachment to 
the narrative framework as it appears in Mark. See Oepke, op. cit., 
pp. 148 ff., 150-153. 

16. Cullmann, op. cit., pp. 185-186. 
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of Jesus. The occasion is the confession of Peter at Caesarea- 
Philippi. For Mark (8:27ff) this event is central, because it 
is the first time that the disciples have confessed Jesus’ 
messiahship. It is important also for Matthew (16:17ff), 
but it loses some of its decisiveness in that he has the dis- 
ciples recognize Jesus’ majesty at an earlier point (14:33). 


Cullmann" has argued forcefully that the saying belongs 


in another context. His argument may be summarized as 
follows: 


In Mark and Luke Jesus commands silence following 
Peter’s confession, while in Matthew he gives the beatitude 
and rock saying. The point of Mark’s story is that Peter 
misunderstood Jesus’ messiahship and was for that reason 
the tool of Satan. It is hard to see how Jesus could have 
praised Peter in such a situation,’ so the Matthean saying 
appears as an interruption in the Markan narrative. Mat- 
thew probably placed it there because of content since both 
narrative and saying deal prominently with Peter. 


Though it might be a resurrection saying to Peter,’ Cull- 
mann opines further that Jesus would probably have ex- 
plained the title “Rock” at some time during his earthly 
life. Lk. 22:31ff, a saying given at the Last Supper, is 
roughly parallel to Mt. 16:17-19. There are three elements 
in the Lukan dialogue: (1) the vow of Peter to go to death 
with Jesus; (2) the prediction of Peter’s denial; (3) the 
command to Peter to strengthen his brothers. This could 


17. Ibid., pp. 177-182. 

18. Vincent Taylor (The Life and Ministry of Jesus [London, 
1954], p. 140) also implies that the saying does not fit here because 
he says that Peter’s declaration needed correction rather than praise. 
Peter must have interpreted messiahship in contemporary political 
terms, for he was “dumbfounded and affronted” at Jesus’ new doc- 
trine of messiahship. Taylor also holds that the Matthean account 
reflects later doctrinal and ecclesiastical interests. 

19. See Rudolph Bultmann (translated by Kendrick Grobel), 
Theology of the New Testament (New York, 1951), I, 45. Bultmann 
holds that the fact that Peter was the first to behold the resurrection 
(I Cor. 15:5) is reflected in the narrative of Peter’s confession 
(Mk. 8: 27-29; Mt. 16: 13-16), in the account of the transfiguration 
(Mk. 9:2-8), and in the words about Peter, the Rock (Mt. 16: 17-19). 
See Walter E. Bundy, Jesus and the First Three Gospels (Cambridge, 
1955), pp. 294-295. Bundy repects the authenticity of Mt. 16: 17-19 
and holds it to be a second century development of ecclesiastical 
thought. But he states that it has the sound of a mandate to Simon 
from the risen Christ. On the resurrection story theory see also 
G. D. Kilpatrick, The Origins of the Gospel According to Saint 
Matthew (Oxford, 1950), p. 40. 
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well be the setting of Mt. 16:17-19, for in both cases Peter 
is connected with Satan and also is promised a significant 
role in relation to his brothers. 

This argument of Cullmann has a certain force and is 
not to be rejected categorically, but it seems to have a 
central weakness. Lagrange has urged that it is really 
Mark’s silence that needs to be explained, since Peter does 
respond to Jesus’ efforts to elicit a response about his 
person;2° and even Bultmann considers the saying to be the 
logical outcome of the confession as given in Mark. Bowman 
has pointed out that if there is any truth in John’s account 
of the confession (Jn. 6:66ff), there was reason for Jesus 
to commend Peter, for many disciples were turning away 
from Jesus. Jesus needed some kind of confession from 
which to work in order to give his own interpretation of 
messiahship.24_ The real weakness of Cullmann’s argument 
is that Jesus’ censure of Peter comes, not after the confession, 
but after Peter rebels at the idea of a suffering Messiah. 
This censure is in Matthew also (16:22-23). The beatitude, 
however, and the saying on the church come immediately 
after the confession and before Jesus’ prediction of suffering 
and Peter’s offense at this, so before there was any reason 
for censure; therefore, Mt. 16:17-19 does not really interrupt 
the flow of thought as it is presented in the Markan account. 


Having dealt with these preliminary considerations we 
turn now to a defense of the passage in its present setting. 
Olof Linton” has pointed out that four main objections to 
the authenticity of the passage have been brought forth: 


(1) Statistics. The word ecclesia occurs only twice in 
the Gospels (Mt. 16:18; 18:17), so it is suspect in those two 
cases, 


(2) Eschatology. Jesus preached the imminent ad- 
vent of the kingdom, so he could not have intended the 
church. 

(3) Church history. Peter did not have in the early 
church the authoritative position which such a designation 
by Jesus would have given him. 


20. Lagrange, op. cit., p. 321. 

21. John Wick Bowman, The Intention of Jesus (Philadelphia, 
aes pp. 208-209. See Linton, op. cit., p. 167. 
2. Op. cit., p. 13. 
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(4) Psychology. The designation “rock” does not fit 
Peter’s unstable character. 

Each of these objections will be discussed but in reverse 
order, beginning with the psychological argument. We may 
confess with Schmidt that psychology cannot remove the 
mystery of God’s ways. Israel was chosen in weakness and 
loved in disobedience,”* but it still behooves us to consider 
whether Jesus could reasonably have designated Peter as 
“rock.” It may be said that it relates to his function rather 
than to his character,24 and it does relate to his function, 
but it can also be shown that it relates to his character. 

Peter’s original name was Symeon (Hebrew) or Simon 
(Greek), and it is said that he was given the descriptive 
title Kepha (Aramaic for “stone” or “rock”) by Jesus. This 
corresponds to the customary Jewish practice of giving 
names which pointed to the promise in a particular situation 
and to the rabbinic custom of giving titles to disciples. The 
Greek translation of Kepha is Patros, though Petra had the 
same essential meaning; no distinction was strictly observed. 
We may note that all the Gospels agree that Jesus gave 
to Simon the name Peter (Mk. 3:16; Mt. 10:2; 16:18; Lk. 6:14; 
Jn. 1:42). 

Whether or not Peter had an unstable character he was 
in the inner circle of disciples (Mk. 1:16; 5:37; 9:2) and he 
did stand out in this group (Lk. 5:1ff; Mt. 14:28; Mk. 8:29ff; 
Mt. 16:16; Mk. 9:2ff; Mt. 18:21; Mk. 14:29; Mt. 17:24; Mk. 1:36; 
16:7; Lk. 22:8, 31ff). This pre-eminence is recognized also 
in the Fourth Gospel (6:66ff; 13:36; 21), though the Beloved 
Disciple is in a kind of competition with him (see Jn. 18:15- 
16; 21:20-22; 13:23-24). The Gospels do not represent Peter 
as leader, but they do represent him as spokesman and rep- 
resentative of the disciples, and it is promised that in the 
future he will have a special task with regard to his brothers 
(Mt. 16:17-19; Lk. 22:31ff; Jn. 21:15ff). Cullmann has sug- 
gested that if it be asked whether the giving of the name 
“Rock” is explained by his pre-eminence or his pre-eminence 
is explained by the giving of the name, the answer is that 
probably both factors were working reciprocally.”¢ 


23. Schmidt, op. cit., p. 44. 

24. Linton, op. cit., p. 182. 

25. Cullmann, op. cit., pp. 17-20. 
26. Ibid., pp. 23-32. 
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Clavier has compiled some interesting linguistic evidence 
which would seem to confirm Cullmann’s position. The 
noun Kepha is from an old root which has left traces in all 
languages of the Semitic family. It is rare in the Hebrew 
O. T. but has diverse connotations (Jer. 4:29; Job 30:6). 
Important uses in Aramaic may be observed in Is. 32:2; 
Prov. 17:8; Ps. 104:18. Studies of the use of the word show 
that it has three senses: (1) a rocky mass which stands out 
in height and prominence; (2) a rocky, solid substance; 
(3) a refuge and shelter.2? It would seem from Mark, Luke, 
and John that Simon early received the name Peter. Per- 
haps the nuance of height and prominence was meant to 
characterize Peter as he was, the impetuous spokesman of the 
disciples, while the nuance of firmness and solidity pointed 
to what he should become. Clavier suggests that the first 
use of Kepha in the saying carried the first nuance, and the 
second use carried the second nuance. Thus the two Greek 
words, Petros and Petra, make explicit what could only be 
implicit in Aramaic since it had only the one word.”8 Even 
if there was no carefully observed distinction beween Petros 
and Petra, as Cullman has claimed, Clavier has still shown 
that Kepha could well characterize what we know about 
Peter. The psychological argument will not stand. 

The historical argument that Peter had not a place of 
pre-eminence really supports the authenticity of the saying. 
If Peter had no continuing role of authority in the church, 
the saying in Matthew could hardly be a prophecy after the 
event. At the same time Peter did have a position of 
authority in the early church,®° at least for a time. Acts 
clearly reveals Peter’s unique position of leadership in the 
early Jerusalem church (1:15ff;. 2:14; 3:4ff.; 3:12ff.; 4:8; 5:29). 
In 5:1ff.; 8:18ff. he is shown exercising discipline, and the 
faith of the people in his miraculous power is emphasized 
(5:15). Not only does his authority extend to Samaria 
(8:14ff.), but he is also seen in missionary activity in Lydda 
and Joppa (9:32-43) and in Caesarea (10), where he appears 
as the first missionary to the gentiles. 


27. Henri Clavier, “Petros Kai Petra,” Neutestamentliche Studien 
fur Rudolf Bultmann (Berlin, 1054), pp. 101-103. 

28. Ibid., pp. 104-108. 

29. Schmidt, op. cit., pp. 43-44. 
30. Flew, op. cit., p. 91. 
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On Paul’s first visit to Jerusalem after his conversion 
Peter was still pre-eminent, but James, the brother of the 
Lord, was very important (Gal. 1:18ff.). Acts 12:17, how- 
ever, marks a transition in Peter’s career. It states that 
after Peter’s release from prison, he went to “another place.” 
Acts does not say where he went, and there is no indication 
that it was to Rome. Because of his experience in Lydda, 
Joppa, and Caesarea, Peter may have realized that his task 
was missions, not administration. Probably through a series 
of natural events the leadership of the church was turned 
over to James, and by the time of the Jerusalem Council his 
leadership was established (Acts 15:13ff.). Peter in his 
mission is dependent on the Jerusalem church and thus 
fears the “party” of James (Gal. 2:12) while Paul in the 
gentile mission was much freer. According to Gal. 2:9 there 
were two missionary enterprises, but the division of labor 
occurred peacefully, and Paul recognized the bond of unity 
by his collection for the Jerusalem church (Rom. 15:26f., 
31; 1 Cor. 16:1ff.) .34 


Acts 15:7ff. indicates that Peter preached to gentiles, and 
Gal. 2:14 would seem to point to the same kind of attitude. 
Probably Peter was close to Paul theologically, but being 
dependent on the Jerusalem church, he was in a difficult 
position. This could explain his “dissembling” at Antioch 
(Gal. 2:11-13) 

About the second half of Peter’s missionary activity we 
know practically nothing. I Peter, if genuine, would point 
to work in Asia Minor (1:1). That he founded the Corinthian 
church is impossible (I Cor. 3:6; 4:15), but he may well have 
visited there (I Cor. 1:12; 9:5). Both Acts and Paul are 
silent about Peter’s stay in Rome.*% 

From the foregoing it is certainly evident that Peter’s 
position in the church was commensurate with what Jesus’ 


31. Cullmann, op. cit., pp. 34-44. See E. Hirsch, “Petrus and 
Paulus” Zeitschrift fur die Neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, XXIX 
(1930), 70-71. Hirsch denies that Peter was a Judaizer, that is, 
one of the enemies whom we see Paul combatting in Galatians and 
2 Cor. 10ff. That Peter was not a Judaizer but stood for compromise 
is also confirmed by Hans Lietzmann (translated by Bertram Lee 
Woolf), The Beginnings of the Christian Church (London, 1952), 

me 


32. Cullmann, op. cit., pp. 50-52. 
33. Ibid., pp. 52-55. 
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saying would have provided. Cullmann concludes that his 
position probably rested on a commission from the risen 
Lord (I Cor. 15:5; Lk. 24:34; Jn. 21) backed up by his position 
among the original disciples and the rock saying. The ar- 
gument from church history will not stand. 


As over against the eschatological argument it may be 
said that recent studies have shown that eschatology calls for 
an eschatological community. A community of the end-time 
was a part of the Jewish hope (Isa. 4:2-6; Mal 3:16-17; Dan. 
7:13-14, 26-27; I Enoch 62:7-8, 14-15). A number of passages 
(Mt. 11:2-6, 11-13; 12:41-42; 13:17; 9:37; 12:28; Mk. 1:15) seem 
to indicate that for Jesus the kingdom of God was in some 
sense eschatologically present in his ministry or was at least 
dawning.34 Since the eschaton has come, there must be 
an eschatological community—the church. The church is 
almost a necessity for Jesus rather than an impossibility, and 
the new thing about his conception as compared with that of 
Judaism is that the church is being constituted in view of 
the end on the basis of his messianic deed.*5 


On the other hand, at least in Mk. 9:1 (Mt. 16:28); 
Mk. 13:26 (Mt. 24:30); and Mk. 14:62 (Mt. 26:64) Jesus ap- 
parently teaches that the end of the age will take place in 
the very near future. But although he expected the parousia 
soon, he did envision an interval during which the messianic 
community would function on earth. 


Some of the apocalyptic sayings themselves imply an 
interval (Mk. 14:62; Mt. 26:64; Mk. 9:1; Mt. 16:28), and Jesus 
confessed that he did not know when the end would be 
(Mk. 13:32; Mt. 24:36). He anticipated the destruction of 
the temple (Mt. 24:1-2; Mk. 13:1-2; Mt. 26:61; Mk. 14:58), and 


34. See C. H. Dodd, The Parables of the Kingdom (London, 
1952), p. 43. Rudolf Otto (translated by Floyd V. Filson and Bert- 
ram Lee-Woolf), The Kingdom of God and the Son of Man (London, 
1951), p. 47. Bultmann, op. cit., pp. 6-7. R. H. Fuller admits that 
in Jesus’ teaching the kingdom is proleptically active, but he is 
critical of Dodd’s concept of “realized eschatology.” According to 
Fuller, it cannot be said from Jesus’ teaching that the kingdom has 
come. To say that it has does violence to the language of the texts 
concerned and destroys the cruciality of the cross. See Reginald H. 
—— The Mission and Achievement of Jesus (London, 1954), pp. 
20-49. 

35. See Schmidt, op. cit., p. 41. Flew, op cit., pp. 90-91. Cull- 
mann, op. cit., pp. 189, 193. W. D. Davies, A Normative Pattern of 
Church Life in the New Testament: Fact or Fancy (London, 1950), 
Dp. 4. 
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the new temple which he expected to raise up may have had 
reference to anew community. He looked forward to a time 
when the sons of the bridechamber would be without the 
bridegroom (Mt. 9:14ff.; Mk. 2:18ff.), and the institution of 
the new covenant would seem to point to a future period 
when this covenant would be in force. If Jesus envisioned 
(as he presumably did) a gentile mission after his death 
(Mt. 8:11; Mk. 11:17), this would have taken time. Finally, 
many of Jesus’ ethical teachings, for example, the teaching 
on unlimited forgiveness (Mt. 18:21-22; Lk. 17:4), are given 
without regard to the coming consummation and seem to 
assume the ongoing of life.*¢ 


“Futuristic’ eschatology, then, allows for the church 
while “realized” eschatology calls for it.87 The really sig- 
nificant thing is not how long Jesus expected the interval 
to be but that he did contemplate an interval during which 
the church would function. 


We turn now to give considerable attention to the statis- 
tical argument. A number of modern scholars have recog- 
nized that it is not a matter of how many times the name 
of the church occurs but of how significant in Jesus’ thinking 
the thing itself or the idea was.** Nor is it fair to limit the 
meaning of the church to modern conceptions of it and then 
to say that Jesus could not have conceived it. We must think 
in terms of the qahal or kenishta, the people of God, which 
would have been familiar to Jesus, and observe what place 
this conception plays in his teaching. That Jesus did found 
& community which he could have called the ecclesia (ken- 
ishta) has been maintained very convincingly by R. Newton 


36. See Oscar Cullmann (translated by Floyd V. Filson), Christ 
and Time (London, 1951), p. 149. Cullman, Peter, pp. 197-201. Flew, 
op. cit., pp. 30-34. Otto, op. cit., pp. 60-63. Amos Wilder, Eschatology 
and Ethics in the Teaching of Jesus (New York, 1950), p. 12. George 
S. Duncan, Jesus, Son of Man (London, 1948), p. 184. 


37. Many contemporary critics are prepared to see both the 
present and future aspects of the kingdom in Jesus’ teaching, and 
Wilder (op. cit., p. 48) states that this is the prevailing view. For 
examples see V. Taylor, Life, p. 67. Otto, op. cit., pp. 53, 155. 
Joachim Jeremias (translated by S. H. Hooke), The Parables of 
Jesus (London, 1954) pp. 93-99. T. W. Manson, The Teaching of 
Jesus (Cambridge, 1958), pp. 278-282. T. W. Manson, The Servant- 
Messiah (Cambridge, 1953), pp. 62-63. 

38. Schmidt, op. cit., pp. 38-39. Flew, op. cit., p. 90. Cullman, 
Peter, pp. 186-187. 
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Flew, and the following discussion draws much from his 
argument, 

The first point is that Jesus in his ministry was con- 
sciously forming the new Israel, the true people of God or 
remnant. Before considering how he did this we must look 
at the OT conception of the remnant. The OT despaired 
of the whole nation but believed that Israel would be saved 
by an Israel within Israel. The remnant is anticipated from 
the time of Elijah (1 Kg. 19:17f.) and appears in Amos (3:12; 
5:15). It is most closely associated, however, with Isaiah 
(7:3; 8:18). For Isaiah the remnant is mainly eschatological 
(10:20-22), what is left after judgment; but in a sense it 
might be a present reality, “the nucleus of the future people 
of God,” for an attempt was made to form it by the calling 
and instruction of disciples (8:16ff.). The remant which 
survives the judgment is not saved by accident but is saved 
by God for his purposes (Isa 10:20-22; 4:3; 27:5-6; 37:31f.). 
In the remnant doctrine a decisive step is taken toward the 
individualizing of religion in that membership in it is deter- 
mined by choice, not by birth.°9 


Jesus does not actually speak of his disciples as the 
remnant or the new Israel. His mission in the beginning 
was to the already existing Israel, but his actions show that 
he believed that Israel needed to be purged and reconsti- 
tuted in view of the nearness of the kingdom. Jesus ap- 


39. Flew, op. cit., p. 35. Manson, Teaching, pp. 176-177. H. H. 
Rowley, The Biblical Doctrine of Election (London, 1952), pp. 70-76. 
The remnant may be seen further Zeph. 2:3-9; 3:13; Mic. 4:4-7; : 
5:15; 9:8-10; Mal. 3:16ff; Joel 2:32; Jer. 31:31-34; 23:3f.; Ezek. 
11:19f. The belief that there is a developed “remnant” doctrine in the 
prophets has been discounted by E. W. Heaton, “The Root shor and 
the Doctrine of the Remnant,” The Journal of Theological Studies, 
New Series, III (1952), 27-39. He finds that there are only five 
oracles in the prophetic books in which the root shor is employed 
explicitly to communicate the belief that Yahweh will have or make 
a community for his own purposes (Mic. 4:6f.; 5:6f.; Zeph. 3:12f.; 
Isa. 37:32; Jer. 50:20), and he doubts that any of these is older than 
the exile (p. 39). The precision in the use of words which Heaton 
pleads for is appreciated, but it is probable that the idea of an 
Israel within Israel is more important than the actual use of the 
root shor. 

Probably the Servant of II Isaiah is a saving remnant while 
Ezekiel contemplates a saved remnant (36:22-37). See T. W. Manson, 
Teaching, pp. 178-185. Though Israel probably did not emancipate 
herself from the idea of a nation even after she began to be a church, 
=. preserve her faith and pass it on. See Rowley, op. cit., pp. 

8-89. 
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parently began his ministry after the imprisonment of John 
(Mk. 1:14) and set about gathering a group of disciples with 
a sense of purpose that has left its mark on all the strata of 
gospel tradition (Mk. 1:16-20; 2:14; 3:13-19; Q—Lk. 10:2-12; 
Mt. 9:37-38; 10:14-16; 10:9-13; Lk.—Lk. 6:12-13; M—Mt. 
5:1; 10:40-42). From the whole group of his disciples Je- 
sus selected twelve for an especially close relationship with 
himself, and it can hardly be doubted that these twelve were 
meant to symbolize the twelve tribes of the new Israel. 
Jesus was gathering the expected remnant of the Endzeit.” 
Matthew assumes that the twelve are a known group (10:1) 
without referring specifically to their appointment as Mark 
does (3:13-14). Jesus apparently considered his rejection 
at Nazareth (Mk. 6:1-6; Mt. 13:53-58) as his “extirpation” 
from the congregation of the old Israel. After this rejection 
none of the sources indicate that Jesus again entered a 
Jewish synagogue. While he was being rejected by the 
old Israel he was taking steps to raise up a new one.*! Surely 
Jesus had no less insight than the prophets who knew that 
hope rested only with the remnant, the Israel within Is- 
rael. 


The parables of the Old Garment and the Wineskins 
(Mk. 2:18-22; Mt. 9:14-17) reveal the newness of the order 
which Jesus brought. The old society, Judaism, could not 
contain it. Jesus is not simply a teacher whose disciples 
are to absorb his words, but within this new order personal 
allegiance to him is the paramount consideration, and this 
is equated with commitment to the gospel and to the cause 
of the kingdom (Mk. 10:29; Mt, 19:29;; Lk. 18:29; 14:27; Mt. 
10:38;; Mk. 8:34; 13:13; Mt. 10:22; 18:5-10). Perhaps it was 
the opposition of the scribes and Pharisees that brought to a 
head Jesus’ intention to choose a special group of twelve. We 
find this opposition in Mk. 2:1-3:6 and Jesus’ selection of the 
twelve in Mk. 3:13ff. This step was an acted parable pro- 
claiming to the people that a remnant was being formed and 
challenging his disciples with the claim that he was the 
Messiah with a right to do this.‘ 


40. Flew, op. cit., pp. 36-38. Taylor, Life, p. 90. Linton, op. cit., 
pp. 166-167. Schniewind, op. cit., p. 190. Bowman, op. cit. pp. 210-212. 
Duncan, op. cit., p. 222. 

41. Bowman, op. cit., pp. 216-217. 

42. Ibid., pp. 197-199, 213-215. 
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Again, certain metaphors which Jesus uses suggest 
that he is forming the new Israel. The fig tree often stood 
for Israel, so the cursing of the fig tree (Mk. 11:13-14, 20ff.; 
Mt. 21:18-19ff.) suggests perhaps that the old Israel may 
lose her last chance.** Another familiar figure for Israel, 
and especially for the remnant, is that of the flock (Mic. 
4: 4-8; 5:4; Isa. 40:11; Ezek. 34:12-24; Ps. Sol. 17:45), so it is 
significant that Jesus uses the imaginery of shepherd and 
flocix in speaking of his disciples (Mt. 9:36; 26:31; Lk. 12:32). 
The family of God is also an important metaphor for Israel, 
and Jesus speaks of his disciples in those terms (Mk. 3:34- 
35; Mt. 12:48-50; 23:9). Hosea (1:10) says that it shall come 
to pass that Israel will be called “sons of the living God,” 
and in Matthew Jesus exhorts his disciples to be “sons of 
your Father who is in heaven” (5:45; cp. Rom. 9:25-26). 


Finally, reference may be made to Jesus’ saying about 
the destruction of the temple. Whatever the original form 
of the saying, he must have said something about the de- 
mise of the old sanctuary and the establishment of a new 
one (Mt. 26: 60-61; Mk. 14:58; Jn. 2:19; Mk. 13:2; Acts 6:14) .45 
The idea of a new and more glorious temple to be erected 
in the messianic age was current in Jewish eschatology (1 
Enoch 90:28-29; 53:6; Jubilees 1:17, 24; 4:26). There is no 
reason to doubt that Jesus could have conceived of the new 
Israel as a spiritual edifice “made without hands.’’*¢ 


The second indication that Jesus thought of a new com- 
munity is to be seen in his ethical teaching and belief in the 
power of the Spirit. The lofty standard for Jesus’ disciples, 
the description of the new manner of life, is contained chief- 
ly in Mt. 5-7. This ethical teaching implies a new com- 
munity because those who adhere to it are naturally brought 
together and distinguished from the rest of mankind (Mk. 
10: 42-44; Mt. 20:25-27) by their behavior, just as Israel’s 
moral standard separated it from the nations (2 Sam. 13:12; 
Gen. 20:9) .47 

This ethic demands the ultimate of man but divine re- 
sources are promised in the face of apparent impossibilities 


43. Flew, op. cit., p. 38. Dodd, op. cit., p. 63. 
44. Flew, op. cit., p. 39. Schniewind, op .cit., p. 190. 
45. Dodd, op. cit., pp. 60-61. 
46. Flew, op. cit., pp. 40-42. 
47. Ibid., pp. 42-43. Manson, Teaching, p. 294. 
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(Mk. 10:27; 11:23-24; Mt. 21:21-22; Mt. 17:20; Lk. 17:6). It is 
remarkable how few times the divine aid is expressed in 
terms of the Holy Spirit, but the Spirit is there (Mk. 3:29; 
Mt. 12:31; Mk. 13:11; Mt. 10:20; Mk. 12:36; Lk. 11:13; 4:18; 
Mt. 12:28) .48 The teaching on the Spirit also implies commu- 
nity because the Holy Spirit is experienced in community 
in the OT and in Judaism (Ezek. 37: 11-14; Isa. 44:3) and 
(Joel 2: 28ff.) 


Thirdly, we note Jesus’ conception of messiahship. This 
is a compelling argument that Jesus founded a church, for 
the Jewish messianic expectation is inconceivable without a 
messianic community. In Dan. 7 the people of the saints are 
represented as the Son of Man, and especially in Enoch does 
the Son of Man-Messiah gather the community of the right- 
eous (38:1-2; 53:6; 62:8-9; 84:5-6).5° The important con- 
siderations, then, are whether Jesus considered himself 
Messiah and whether the twleve are historical.51 We saw 
above that the twelve are firmly implanted in the Gospels, 
and we must certainly agree with the entire gospel tradition 
that Jesus considered himself Messiah,52 however he re- 
interpreted the conception. We are inclined to agree with 
Cullmann, then, that on the basis of his messiahship we 
must assume that his thinking included an eschatological 
people of God even if we had no text on the subject. His 
designation of himself as Son of Man (Mk. 14:62; Mt. 26:64) 
requires that he knew Daniel and knew that the Son of 
Man represented the people of the saints.5% 


It was a normal thing for a rabbi to have a group of 


48. Flew, op. cit., pp. 46-50. 

49. W. D. Davies, Paul and Rabbinic Judaism (London, 1948), 
pp. 200ff., 208ff. 

50. Cullmann, Peter, p. 189. Flew, op. cit., pp. 53-54. Schnie- 
wind, op. cit., p. 190. 

51. Linton, op. cit., p. 177. 

52. Many critics do not believe that Jesus conceived of himself 
as the Messiah, and it is beyond the purview of this article to go 
into that question; however, it is accepted here that Jesus did be- 
lieve that he was the Messiah although he reinterpreted this con- 
ception in terms of the suffering Son of Man. It would seem that 
Jesus, being an heir of the Jewish tradition, most likely if not in- 
evitably would have chosen messiahship as the most appropriate 
form for expressing his acute and unique sense of mission. See 
Otto, op. cit., pp. 162-175, 159-160, 228-229. William Manson, Jesus 
the Messiah (London, 1952), pp. 98ff. A. E. J. Rawlinson, Christ in 
the Gospels (London, 1944), p. 10. 

53. Cullmann, Peter, p. 189. See also Flew, op. cit., p. 54. 
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disciples, but Jesus had an authoritative note which the 
scribes did not have, and his relationship with his disciples 
was different from theirs. (1) He called them to a life of 
action, not study (Mt. 10). (2) He prescribed rigid con- 
ditions such as, “Sell all that thou hast” (Mk. 10:21; Mt. 19: 
21). (3) He asserted his personal authority in a way un- 
paralleled by other teachers (Mk. 10:29; Mt. 19:29; Lk. 18:29; 
Mt. 10:38; 11:28-30). “Rabbi” in Jesus’ day was not so much 
a title as a term of respect. Its use to designate specifically 
a doctor of the law became normal only after 70 A. D., so 
Jesus was called a “rabbi” out of respect for him, not be- 
cause of his technical status.54 A new allegiance was enter- 
ing the world which transcended all old loyalties, and this 
allegiance creates a new community (Mk. 10:29-30; Mt. 19: 
29-30) .55 It is evident that this conception is closely related 
to the idea of the remnant or new Israel discussed above, 
for the remnant which Jesus was forming was the mes- 
sianic community. 

Finally, it may be said that community is implied in 
the mission and message of the disciples. The mission gives 
the disciples a unique character—they perform messianic 
functions (Mk. 6:1-12; Mt. 9:35; 10:1-10; Lk. 9:1-6)—and, 
therefore, they are brought into community. It is, moreover, 
the purpose of the mission to add to the community (Mt. 10: 
5-8, 11-14; Lk, 10: 4-12) 5¢ 

The message preached by Jesus and his disciples in- 
evitably implies community, for those who accept it are sep- 
arated from those who do not (Mt. 13:11). Jesus brings God’s 
word which is his will (Mt. 13:9, 19; Mk. 3:35; Mt. 12:50), 
and he also proclaims the “gospel” or “good news” (Mt. 11: 
4-5; Lk. 7:22). The root of this conception is II and III 
Isaiah where the preaching of the good news is inseparable 
from the gathering of the redeemed of Israel (52:7-9; 40:9- 
11; 61). A closely related conception is that of the mystery 
which Jesus brings (Mk. 4:11-12; Mt. 13:11ff.), and the sub- 
stantial authenticity (making allowance for possible mis- 
translation) of this saying may be accepted even though the 
subsequent allegorizing explanation of the Sower be re- 





54. Duncan, op. cit., pp. 209-211. 
55. Flew, op. cit., pp. 56-57. 
56. Ibid., pp. 77-78. 
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jected. In the NT the mystery, which is hidden from the 
wise (Mt. 11:25; Lk. 10:21), is not an inviolable secret, as 
in the mystery religions, but is the purpose of God once 
hidden but now revealed. It finds its background in the OT 
(Dan. 2:18, 23; AM. 3:7) 5? 

It seems clear from the foregoing that Jesus considered 
the community which he gathered around himself to be the 
remnant, the new Israel. This is true whether or not Jesus 
used the word “church.” But inasmuch as the gahal-ken- 
ishta-ecclesia stood for Israel, the covenant people, there 
seems to be no overpowering reason to reject the authen- 
ticity of Mt. 16:17-19. There are difficulties attending the 
passage, however, and one would not want to pronounce for 
its genuineness with dogmatic certainty. 





57. Flew, op. cit., pp. 58-64. The term musterion in Hebrew 
dress appears very often in the Qumran Scrolls. See W. D. Davies, 
“The Dead Sea Scrolls and Christian Origins,” Religion in Life, 
XXVI (Spring, 1957), 154-255. 











A Baptist Keappraisal of Sixteenth 
Century Anabaptists 


BY WILLIAM R. ESTEP, Jr. 


The prevailing attitude among many students of Bap- 
tist history is to disclaim any relationship, historical or 
otherwise, with the widely misunderstood, overlooked, or 
deliberately misrepresented Anabaptists of the sixteenth 


century. 

This attitude is the natural result of several factors, 
the first of which concerns the sources of information about 
the Anabaptists. Scholars of other generations have leaned 
heavily upon the highly partisan, if not outright antagon- 
istic and quite unreliable, accounts found in the writings 
of Luther, Melanchthon, Zwingli, Menius, and particularly 
Bullinger.1 Too, the unavailability of source materials, the 
lack of interest on the part of competent European scholars, 
and the inability of American Mennonite and Baptist schol- 
ars to deal with the materials that were available have 
militated against a just re-evaluation of the sixteenth cen- 
tury Anabaptist movement. 


During the last thirty-five years the situation has 
changed. Recent discoveries in Europe, South America, 
and Canada have brought to light much source material 
which was unavailable before.2_ This material has revealed 


1. Franklin Hamlin Littell, The Anabaptist View of the Church 
(American Society of Church History, 1925), p. Ix. 

2. The more important sources of Anabaptistica, either recently 
discovered or made available for the first time in centuries, are as 
follows: 


(1) In 1923, Wolkan edited and published the Geschicht-Buch 
der Hutterischen Bruder. For years it had been presumed 
lost. Beck was not able to locate a copy of it. It was 
found in one of the Hutterite colonies in Paraguay and made 
available by Wolkan once again to the world. (Wien: S. 
Fromme, 1923). In 1943 an American edition was pub- 
lished. 

In 1947, A. J. F. Zieglschmid published, Das Klein-Gesch- 
ichts-Buch der Hutterischen Bruder (Philadelphia: Carl 
Schurz Memorial Foundation, 1947). It is almost as large 
as the larger chronicle, as the Gerschicht-Buch is referred 
to in English. In addition to a near exhaustive biblio- 
graphy on the Anabaptists, it contains a heretofore unknown 
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that the Anabaptists, who were not allowed to speak for 
themselves in the sixteenth century or in the centuries that 
have followed, were fully capable of doing so. It is no 
longer necessary for us to depend solely upon prejudicial 
accounts of their enemies for our knowledge of the Ana- 


Gemeinde Ordnungen and a history of the Hutterites from 

1802 to 1947. 

In 1939, Claus Felbinger’s Confession of 1560 was published 

in both German and English by the Society of Brothers, 

Primavera, Alto Paraguay in their magazine entitled Plough 

and Pflug from a manuscript formerly unknown of the 

Zentral-bibliothek of Zurich, Switzerland. It has since been 

made available to the English reader by Robert Friedmann 

in The Mennonite Quarterly Review, Vol. XXIX, No. 2 

(April, 1955), pp. 141-161. 

(4) In 1946, an undated codex owned in 1737 by “Claus 

Wuterich in der varderen Noremat Un Trub” in the Em- 

menthal, Canton Bern, Switzerland, was found in the attic 

of a Mennonite farmhouse near Langnau, Switzerland, by 

Samuel Geiser and Biel, who transcribed it in 1955 in a 

manuscript of 156 typewritten pages. It contains thirteen 

hymns, some of which are as early as 1530, and five doc- 

trina] writings dating from 1529 to 1583. 

In 1954, Robert Friedmann discovered a manuscript Offen- 

barung Johannis (Exposition of the book of Revelation) in 

twenty-two chapters — 162 leaves copied by Elias Walter 
in 1883. It turned out to be a commentary of Revelation 
written by a spiritual Franciscan by the name of Petrus 

Johannis Olivi (1248-98), first published a year after his 

death in 1299 and evidently in the possession of the Hutter- 

ites since 1573. 

In 1955, Heinold Fast, discovered in July in the Burger- 

bibliothek at Bern, Switzerland, a manuscript codex of 740 

pages dated September 21, 1561, by Jorg Maler of Augsburg 

as the editor and copyist. It contained in addition to certain 

minor items, forty-two letters and documents of 1527-1555, 

largely from the Pilgrim Marpeck South German Ana- 

baptist circle. 

(7) In 1955, Heinold Fast and Dr. J. F. G. Goeters discovered 
two additional codices — a commentary on Frankenthal 
Gesprach of 1571, 370 pages, and Absonderung. 

(8) In 1955, twenty-two Hutterite Codices formerly at Schloss 
Mittersill, Austria (three are missing) have been located in 
the city Library of Bratislova (Pressburg) Czechoslovakia. 

(9) In 1957 a new volume of selected translations of Anabaptist 
and Spiritual writers has come off the press. The volume, 
which is entitled Spiritual and Anabaptist Writers (Phil- 
adelphia: Westminster Press, 1957), is edited by George 
Williams and Angel Mergal and contains selections from 
works of George Blaurock, Thomas Muntzer, George Denck, 
Balthasar Hubmaier, Melchoir Hofmann, Obbe Philips, 
Dietrich Philips, Menno Simons, Ulrich Stadler, Sebastian 
Franck, and Casper Schwenchfeld. Approximately one hun- 
dred pages are given to a translation of selections from the 
works of Juan De Valdés. In addition, this work contains an 
excellent bibliography of material in English translations 
of representatives of the radical reformation (1524-1575). 
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baptists. In the words of Franklin Hamlin Littell, “The 
Anabaptists have commonly been judged on the basis of 
insufficient evidence. It is time for a re-trial.”3 

Too, the Munster Kingdom experiment which ended so 
tragically under the leadership of John of Leyden, Jan 
Mathys, and other fanatical leaders has been exaggerated 
out of all proportion to its true importance and has left in 
odious connotation the term, “Anabaptists” from which Bap- 
tists of the Continent still suffer.t This fact in itself has 
caused many Baptists to be quite reluctant in assuming the 
psychological burden of an Anabaptist ancestry. Even 
though the term, “Baptist” was first used to designate the 
English Baptists around 1641, as Whitsitt says: “The name 
Baptist was in 1644 first claimed by our people,”® the name 
did not receive general recognition before 1654.6 For years 
the English Baptists were referred to as “Anabaptists” 
against their protest, even as the Swiss Brethren had pro- 
tested the use of the term when applied to them for more 
than acentury. W. W. Barnes holds that the term, “Baptist” 
as a distinctively qualifying name was not in common use 
until the end of the eighteenth century.? However, in spite 
of the similarity between the names, “Anabaptists” and 
“Baptists,” the Mennonites consider themselves to be the 
true lineal descendants of the Swiss Brethren, whereas 
Baptists today are considered by them and by themselves, 
for the most part, as an “out-group.”8 

Just how closely the Mennonites of our day, or even 
the Hutterites, for that matter, reproduce the essence of 
sixteenth century Anabaptism may be a matter of opinion. 
However, there is very little room to question the magnifi- 


3. Littell, op. cit., p. 18. 

4. Too much has been said of Miinster. It belongs on the fringe 
of Anabaptist life which was completely divorced from the evangel- 
ical, Biblical heart of the movement. One should interpret Munster 
in the light of the whole movement and not the movement in the 
light of Miinster. 

5. William H. Whitsitt, A Question in Baptist History (Louis- 
ville: Charles T. Dearing, 1896), p. 93. 

6. Henry C. Vedder, A Short History of the Baptists (Philadel- 
sau hg American Baptist Publication Society, 1926), p. 3. 

W. Barnes, “The Name —— ” The Quarterly Review, 
Vol. ‘6. vNO 1 (January, 1956), p. 

8. Littell uses the terms tate and “out-group” in his The 
Anabaptist View of the Church. Others have followed his nomen- 
clature as I do here. 
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cent contribution which the Mennonites have made to the 
history of the Swiss Brethren. Without the dedicated 
scholarship of men like Horsch, Bender, Gingerich, Fried- 
mann, Zieglschmid, Wenger, and Kreider of the “in-group” 
and Cornelius, Littell, Wiswedel, Keller, Egli, Beck, Vedder, 
Blanke, and Newman, to mention only a few of the “out- 
group,” such an article as this would be impossible and the 
available sources and secondary materials in both English 
and German woefully inadequate.® 


The revival of interest in the Anabaptists of the six- 
teenth century has initiated a search for the essence of Ana- 
baptism. This search has been confined, for the most part, 
to the Swiss Brethren who arose under the leadership of 
Conrad Grebel in Zurich during the years 1523 and 1525.10 
All the available evidence indicates that in the little band of 
believers gathered around Manz, Blaurock, Reublin, Stumpf, 
and Grebel at Zurich rather than in Zwickau Prophets or 
Thomas Muntzer in South Germany, is to be found the 
fountainhead of Anabaptism." It is this movement that 


9. See Robert Friedmann, “Recent Interpretations of Anabap- 
tism,” Church History, XXIV (June, 1955), pp. 132-134; Littell’s 
The Anabaptist View of the Church, pp. 5-18 for an up-to-date his- 
toriography of the movement; Harold S. Bender, “The Historiography 
of the Anabaptists,” The Mennonite Quarterly Review, XXXI, No. 2 
(April, 1957), pp. 88-104. 

10. The exact date of the first adult baptism administered by the 
Swiss Brethren is in dispute. Even the place is in question. For a 
fuller treatment of these problems, see Harold S. Bender’s excellent 
but brief discussion in footnote three of Chapter VIII on page 264 in 
Conrad Grebel( Goshen, Ind.: Mennonite Historical Society, 1950). 


11. Paul Peachey in his article “Social Background and Social 
Philosophy of the Swiss Anabaptists 1525-1540,” The Mennonite 
Quarterly Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 2 (April, 1954), pp. 102-127, 
states that the Anabaptist movement in its initial stages was not a 
peasant’s movement and that in 1527 only twenty-seven peasants 
had appeared in court to face charges of Anabaptism. It has been 
further pointed out by Peachey, Bender, and others that the term 
“Wiedertaufer” was not applied to Thomas Muntzer and the Zwickau 
Prophets until after the term had come into usage in Zurich. There- 
fore, the informed student can never associate Thomas Muntzer and 
the Zwickau Prophets with the origin of the Anabaptist movement. 
For an excellent discussion of the relationship of Muntzer, the 
Zwickau Prophets and the Anabaptists see: Harold S. Bender, “The 
Zwickau Prophets, Thomas Muntzer and the Anabaptists,” The Men- 
nonite Quarterly Review, XXVII, No. 1 (January, 1953). For a 
fuller discussion of the relationship of Thomas Muntzer to the Ana- 
baptists, see Robert Friedmann, “Thomas Muntzer’s Relation to 
Anabaptism,” The Mennonite Quarterly Review, XXXI, No. 5 (April, 
1957), pp. 75-87. 
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first arose in Switzerland with which this article is con- 
cerned. 
The Rise of the Anabaptists 


The first Anabaptist baptism of which there is any 
record took place on the night of January 21, 1525, when 
a small group of Christians who had been associated with 
Ulrich Zwingli in advancing the cause of the Reformation 
in Switzerland met in the home of Felix Manz in Zurich. 
The disputation of January 17 was now history and the 
Brethren had failed in their last attempt to influence 
Zwingli and the City Council of Zurich to adopt what they 
were convinced was the New Testament concept of the 
true church. The step which Zwingli was unwilling to take 
involved the rejection of infant baptism and the adoption 
in its place of believer’s baptism which emphasized the 
regenerate and voluntary nature of church membership. 
The disputation of January 17 had only served to bring into 
sharper focus the issues which had divided Zwingli from his 
former allies since the second disputation in October, 1523.12 
The situation was serious. Grebel and those associated with 
him had not only lost the disputation but they were now 
forbidden to preach, teach, or assemble for worship. Fam- 
ilies which had refused to present their children for bap- 
tism were given eight days in which to comply with the 
new regulations. Brethren who were not citizens of Zurich 
were ordered to leave the canton within eight days. This 
was just the beginning of persecution.'% All of these facts 
lay heavily upon the minds of the little band of believers 
as they gathered to worship that historic night in January, 
1525. 

The first act of worship that evening, according to Das 
Klein-Geschichts-Buch der Hutterischen Bruder, was to en- 
gage in prayer. As they knelt in prayer an earnest petition 
was offered for divine guidance and wisdom. The chronicler 
continues: 


After the prayer, George of the House of Jakob 
stood up and prayed Conrad Grebel for God’s sake 


12. By the time of the second disputation, October 26-28, 1523, 
the Brethren were fully committed to a program of restitution of 
apostolic Christianity, as they had come to view the New Testament 
teachings regarding the church. 

13. Harold S. Bender, Conrad Grebel, p. 137. 
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to baptize him with the true Christian baptism upon 

his faith and confession. And as he kneeled down 

with such a petition and desire, Conrad baptized 

him, because at that time there was no ordained 
minister to do such work.!4 

After his baptism Blaurock,® as George of the House 
of Jacob was commonly known, baptized all the others 
present and they dedicated themselves as true disciples of 
Christ to live lives separated from the world and to teach 
the gospel and hold the faith.1* 

It is exceedingly difficult for a Baptist of this genera- 
tion to appreciate the revolutionary character of the fore- 
going events. Here, for the first time in the course of the 
Reformation, a group of Christians voluntarily met to- 
gether and dared in the face of certain persecution to form 
a church after what was conceived to be the New Testa- 
ment pattern, a church which emphasized the absolute 
necessity of the new birth, not only as essential to salva- 
tion, but also as prerequisite to baptism.!? Neither Zwingli 
nor Luther had gone so far. Not even Calvin succeeded so 
thoroughly in cutting away the traditional debris which 
had accumulated in the field of ecclesiology for more than 
a thousand years. What the Anabaptists accomplished 
seems even more remarkable when one realizes that almost 
without exception every outstanding Anabaptist leader came 
directly out of the Roman Catholic Church. Many came 
from the ranks of its clergy. 

From the inauspicious beginning in Zurich, the Ana- 
baptist movement swept all over Europe. The scene of 


14. A. J. F. Zieglschmid, op. cit., p. 5. 

15. Blaurock was so nicknamed. because he wore a blue coat at 
the last disputation in 1525. 

16. Zieglschmid, op. cit., pp. 5-6. Joseph Beck, in his edition of 
Die Geschichts-Bucher der Wiedertaufer in Oesterreich-Ungarn 
(Wein: Carl Gerold’s Sohn, 1883), pp. 19-20, gives essentially the 
same account with some slight variation which is probably due to 
the Moravian German dialect upon which Beck relies. 

17. Fritz Blanke is undoubtedly correct when he writes: “It 
has been ascertained that Conrad Grebel and his circle, viz., the 
Zurich opponents of infant baptism had already in 1524 reached the 
conviction on the basis of the New Testament that baptism must be 
preceded by repentance; impenitent persons must not be baptized. 
It was a necessary condition that the person to be baptized should 
have reached an age at which he would be capable of repentance. 
Thus only responsible persons could be baptized.” See Fritz Blanke, 
“The First Anabaptist Congregation: Zollikon, 1525,” The Mennonite 
Quarterly Review, Vol. XXVII, No. 1 (January, 1953), p. 28. 
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January 21, 1525, was repeated again and again through- 
out Switzerland, Germany, Austria, and the Netherlands. 


The Roman Catholic authorities wasted no time in put- 
ting the Anabaptists to death whenever it was in their 
power to do so. Soon they were joined by the Lutherans 
and finally by the Zwinglians in one of the most devastat- 
ing persecutions in all history. 


The martyrdom of Felix Manz, the son of a Roman 
Catholic canon, is somewhat typical of that which charac- 
terized the Anabaptist movement. After joining the Bible 
study group of Ulrich Zwingli, Manz, an accomplished He- 
brew scholar, soon came to embrace Reformation ideas. 
It was in his home that the first Anabaptist baptism had 
taken place. He soon became, because of his learning, en- 
thusiasm, and eloquence, one of the most successful of the 
Anabaptist evangelists. Due to his prominence, he was 
destined to become the first Anabaptist martyr in Zurich. 
On January 5, 1527, where the Limmat flows out of Lake 
Zurich, Manz was drowned upon the orders of the City 
Council of Zurich under the influence of Ulrich Zwingli. 
Shortly before his death he was heard to cry out, “In manus 
tuos, Domine, commendo spiritum meum—Into thy hands, 
Oh Lord, I commend my spirit.” 


Michael Sattler’s death soon followed that of Felix 
Manz. An account of his trial and martyrdom is given in 
Van Braght’s, Martyrs’ Mirror, a part of which reads: 


In the case of the Governor of his Imperial Maj- 
esty versus Michael Sattler, judgment is passed, 
that Michael Sattler shall be delivered to the ex- 
ecutioner, who shall lead him to the place of ex- 
ecution, and cut out his tongue; then throw him 
upon a wagon, and there tear his body twice with 
red tongs, and after he has been brought without 
the gate, he shall be pinched five times in the same 
manner. 

After this had been done in the manner pre- 
scribed, he was burned to ashes as a heretic. His 
fellow brethren were executed with the sword, and 
and the sisters drowned. His wife, also after being 
subjected to many entreaties, admonitions, and 


18. A. H. Newman, History of Anti-Pedobaptism (Philadelphia: 
American Baptist Publication Society, 1902), p. 131. 
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threats, under which she remained very stedfast, 
was drowned a few days afterwards. Done this 
21st day of May, A. D. 1527.% 


By 1534, almost all outstanding Anabaptist leaders were 
dead and with them thousands of the most sincere Chris- 
tians in all Europe. The stench of burning flesh filled the 
Continent with indescribable horror and untold suffering. 
Anabaptism was eradicated—or at least so it seemed. But 
from the ashes of the smoldering fires of persecution, there 
arose a fresh interpretation of Anabaptism under the lead- 
ership of Menno Simmons. In Moravia, the Hutterites, in 
spite of severe persecution which finally drove them out 
of Moravia, preserved another expression of sixteenth cen- 
tury Anabaptism. 

However, the Anabaptist contribution to the thought 
and life of modern Christianity is not confined to either or 
both of these groups which have such strong historical ties 
with the Swiss Brethren. Anabaptism was destined to pro- 
duce more than just another institutionalized expression of 
Christianity. It introduced into an ungrateful age a dy- 
namic interpretation of New Testament Christianity which 
set forth some entirely new concepts concerning the nature 
of salvation, the church and the church’s relationship to the 
state and to society. This dynamic interpretation of New 
Testament Christianity is a part of the Anabaptist heritage 
in which many modern Christian movements share.” Bap- 
tists may have a greater share in this heritage than many 
have yet realized. 

The Anabaptist Faith 


The Anabaptists never developed a well-defined sys- 
tem of theology. The Schleitheim Articles of 1527 are the 


19. Thieleman J. van Braght, The Bloody Theater or Martyrs 
Mirror of the Defenseless Christians, trans. Joseph F. Sohn (Scott- 
dale, Pennsylvania: Mennonite Publishing House, 1950), p. 418. 

20. Littell, op. cit., p. 18. 

21. Michael Sattler was probably the author of these articles 
which were in all probability first published on February 24, 1527 
at “Schlatten am Ronden” during a conference between South Ger- 
man and Swiss Anabaptists. They are sometimes referred to as the 
Schlatten Articles. Schleitheim, however, is the term most common- 
ly used since “Schlatten” seems to have been the pronunciation of 
Schleitheim in the German Swiss dialect of the time. See Delbert 
L. Gratz, Bernese Anabaptists and Their American Descendants 
(Goshen, Indiana: The Mennonite Historical Society, 1953), p. 26, 
for a fuller discussion of the problem. 
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nearest approach to a confession of faith held by any size- 
able group of Anabaptists. The Gemeinde-Ordnungen of 
the same decade sets forth rules of discipline in the church 
rather than a confession of faith. However, it supplements 
the Schleitheim Articles of 1527.22 Balthasar Hubmaier, 
Peter Rideman, Claus Felbinger, and Pilgrim Marpeck 
drew up their own articles of faith upon different occasions. 
In spite of this literary activity, relatively few books were 
circulated among the Brethren. Manuscripts of Anabaptist 
authors were often circulated for years without finding a 
publisher, or when finally published, all available copies 
were seized and burned.” But the one book which they 
universally possessed and looked to in all matters of faith 
and practice was the Bible. It would be quite impossible 
to understand the radical differences which existed be- 
tween the Anabaptists and the reformers without some 
understanding of the unique position which the Bible held 
among them. 

The Bible and particularly the New Testament was for 
the Anabaptists the only criterion by which all human 
creeds and traditions were to be tried. This, of course, was 
the avowed position of both Luther and Zwingli, but per- 
sonal compromise, political considerations, authoritative 
creeds, and the union of church and state soon nullified the 
authoritative position of the Scriptures in their programs 
of reform. On the other hand, there were no authoritative 
creeds, no one outstanding theologian, no tightly knit eccles- 
iastical authority to enforce mandates upon the Anabaptists. 
Their only source of authority became and remained the 
Bible as it was understood by them under the leadership of 
the Holy Spirit. It is from a relatively independent interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures that the Anabaptists arrived at their 
views regarding the church, the state and the Christian mis- 
sion in the world. 

It is Littell’s thesis that the essence of Anabaptism is 
to be found in the Anabaptist view of the church. In fact, 
his definition of the term, “Anabaptist,” involves this con- 
cept: “For working purposes, the Anabaptists proper were 


22. Ibid., p. 25. 
23. Littell, op. cit., p. 18. 
24. Ibit., p. 10. 
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those in the radical Reformation who gathered and discip- 
lined a ‘True’ Church (rechte Kirche) upon the apostolic 
pattern.”2> It was precisely at this point that Grebel and 


his associates broke with Zwingli and remained separate 
from the Lutherans. 


The Swiss Brethren held that the apostolic pattern, 
clearly discernible in the New Testament, indicated that the 
church must be made up only of the regenerate, who vol- 
untarily associate themselves together to live pure lives in 
keeping with the Scriptures. 


This led to a rejection of the “church territorial” of 
Zwingli as no church at all. The Anabaptists would have 
no part in such a monstrosity, which was made up of 
the regenerate and unregenerate alike. This led to the re- 
jection of infant baptism on two counts: First, because it 
was unscriptural; and second, because it was the convenient 


tool of the state church in coercing conformity and member- 
ship within its body. 

Claus Felbinger’s Confession of Faith written while in 
prison at Landshut just before his execution in 1560 makes 
crystal clear the feelings of the Hutterites, and other Ana- 
baptists for that matter, toward infant baptism. 


But infant baptism I regard as simply nothing. 
It is conceived by men for the sake of money, that 
the parsons may by its means enrich themselves; it 
is a plant which the heavenly Father has not 
planted; therefore it must be rooted out. For they 
find not a single word in the Old or in the New 
Testament about infant baptism, not a word that 
shows either that Christ commanded or that His 
disciples practiced it. On the contrary, they held to 
the one and only true baptism. And that is when 
those who, having reached years of discretion, join 
the faith on being awakened by the proclamation of 
of the Word of God and, on desiring to enter the 
covenant with God, let themselves be united by the 
covenant of grace of true Christian baptism. In 
that they take leave of sinful pleasure of this world 
and reject the service of the devil. Therefore the 


25. Ibid., p. 11. 


26. Heinold Fast, “The Dependence of the First Anabaptists on 
Luther, Erasmus, and Zwingli,” The Mennonite Quarterly Review, 
Vol. XXX, No. 2 (April, 1956), p. 105. 
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devil strives through his messengers to hinder at all 
costs the revelation of the true Christian baptism. 
Therefore has the antichrist, the abomination of 
desolation, the pope, placed such emphasis on the 
accursed infant baptism, which is meant only to 
harm true Christian baptism and the command of 
Christ, to hinder true subjection to God, For bap- 
tism is a covenant of a good conscience with God 
(I Pet. 3:21) and a certain declaration that the man 
has been accepted as a light to the inheritance of 
all saints. Now what does a young child know of a 
“good conscience with God”? It is mere trumpery! 
One who stands by him, the godfather, is supposed 
to have faith for the child, while he himself does 
not know what faith is, is perhaps even a drunkard, 
a blasphemer of God or adulterer, a child of per- 
dition. 

To sum up, it is a foolish and blind affair.?’ 


Believer’s baptism became the symbol of the Ana- 
baptist’s concept of discipleship and New Testament church 
membership. Anabaptist baptism was indeed a startling de- 
parture from tradition and the practice of the reformers. It 
was different from baptism practiced by both the Catholics 
and the reformers in several ways. First, baptism was 
to be administered only to those who professed to be born 
again and upon their request. Second, baptism could not 
possibly be administered to infants. Third, baptism was 
symbolic only, devoid of any magical power or saving ef- 
ficacy. Fourth, occasionally at least, baptism was admin- 
istered by immersion.” 


Anabaptists and the State 


If the sixteenth century looked askance at the Anabap- 
tist view of the church, it was wholly unprepared for the 


27. Robert Friedmann (ed), “Claus Felbinger’s Confession of 
er ” Mennonite Quarterly Review, Vol. XXTX, No. 2 (April, 1955), 
151. 


. Conrad Grebel baptized a former monk by the name of 
Uliman by immersion in the Rhine River near Schaffhausen. Kes- 
sler writes: “ ... sunder ganz nackend und bloss hinus in dem 
Rhin von dem Grebel undergetruckt und bedect werden.” See 
Bender, Conrad Grebel, p. 266. Immersion seems to have been prac- 
ticed by the Anabaptists at St. Gall in the Sitter River and at Augs- 
burg. However, the mode seems not to have been an issue since 
most baptisms were by affusion. But believer’s baptism was always 
insisted upon as Claus Felbinger’s Confession of 1560 indicates. 
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Anabaptist view of the state and its implications of relig- 
ious freedom. The Anabaptists held that the state was or- 
dained of God for the good of society but they maintained 
that it had absolutely no authority over spiritual matters.” 
This principle was so adhered to by the Swiss Brethren 
that they could not conceive of a Christian fulfilling the 
office of a magistrate. As the Schleitheim Articles have 
it: “Finally, it is taught that a Christian is not permitted 
to be a magistrate by the things which follow: “Magistracy 
is an office after the flesh but a Christian is after the 
Spirit."°° The bearing of arms was viewed in the same 
light.8! However, both of these convictions were not rigid- 
ly maintained by all Anabaptists. Hans Denck wrote that 
a man could be both a magistrate and a Christian at the 
same time. And, Bathasar Hiibmaier held that Christians 
were under obligation to bear the sword on behalf of Chris- 
tian governors.*? But all Anabaptists staunchly enunciated 
the principle of absolute separation of church and state and 
the concomitant truth of complete religious freedom. 


The eloquent Hiibmaier has left a classic statement of 
the Anabaptist position on religious liberty. 


15. We should pray and hope for repentance, as 
long as man lives in this misery. 16. A turk or a 
heretic is not convinced by our act, either with the 
sword or with fire, but only with patience and 
prayer; and so we should await with patience the 
judgment of God. 17. If we do otherwise, God will 
treat our sword as stubble, and burning fire as 
mockery (Job x. i.) .. . 35. But we do not hold that 
it was unChristian to burn their numerous books 
of incantations, as the fact in the Acts of the 
Apostles shows (Acts XIX., 19). It is a small thing 
to burn innocent paper, but to point out an error 
and to disprove it by Scripture, that is art. 36. Now 


29. Peter Rideman, Confessions of Faith, trans. Kathleen E. 
Hasenberg (Suffolk: Hodder and Stoughton, 1950), pp. 104-105. 

30. McGlothlin, Baptist Confessions of Faith (Philadelphia: 
American Baptist Publication Society, 1911), p. 7. 

31. Ibid., pp. 6-7. 

32. Balthasar Hubmaier, “On the Sword,” quoted in its entirety 


by H. C. Vedder, Balthasar Hubmaier, (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1905), p. 280. 
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it is clear to everyone, even the blind, that a law to 
burn heretics is an invention of the devil. ‘Truth is 
immortal.’$$ 
Peter Rideman, a sixteenth century leader among the 
Hutterian Brethren, leaves no room for doubt as to his view 
on the relation of the state to the freedom of the individual 
conscience: 
Where however, the rulers command and act against 
God, there one must leave their command undone, 
and obey God rather than man. For the conscience 
hath been set free and is reserved for God alone, that 
he and no human being may be Lord of the same and 
rule over, teach and direct it withersoever it pleas- 
eth him. Therefore wherever the government 
presumeth to lay hands upon the conscience and to 
control the faith of man, there it is robbing God of 
what is his.*4 


The foregoing statements and the principles which they 
advocate are even more remarkable in view of the prevailing 
opinion and power to persecute which were possessed by the 
state churches in the sixteenth century. Some calloused 
observers have expressed the opinion that the Anabaptists 
would have persecuted had they only been in the position to 
do so. Doubtless, some would have, but in so doing they 
would have violated every principle of soul liberty and of 
church-state relations for which they so strongly contended. 
The true Anabaptist, as numerous documents affirm, could 
not find it in his heart to persecute anyone.*® 


Anabaptist Evangelism 


A major segment of the Anabaptist heritage which has 
so often been overlooked and so rarely practiced by the 
“in-groups” of this day is that emphasis upon personal evan- 
gelism which made the Anabaptist Reformation the most 
aggressively evangelistic movement of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The Anabaptists took the Great Commission as their 
commission. Here again, the contrast between the Ana- 


33. Balthasar Hubmaier, “Concerning Heretics and Those Who 
Burn Them,” quoted in full by Vedder, Balthasar Hubmaier, 
pp. 86-88. 

34. Rideman, op. cit., p. 103. 
35. Vedder, Balthasar Hubmaier, p. 86. 
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baptists and the Reformers is striking. The Reformers had 
accepted the interpretation of this passage which limited the 
Great Commission to the immediate disciples of Christ. 
“But,” as Littell writes, “the Anabaptists were among the 
first to make the Commission binding upon all church mem- 
bers.”°6 With the vision of this heavenly mandate upon 
their souls, the Anabaptists set out to evangelize all of 
Europe. And, at one time, in spite of severe persecution 
from the very beginning, it looked as though they might 
come close to achieving their goal. The phenomenal scope 
and following which the movement soon secured were almost 
incredible. Grebel, Denck, Sattler, Reublin, and Hubmaier 
are only a few of the hundreds who packed a life’s ministry 
into one to three years. After his baptism, Grebel seems to 
have been everywhere at once in the one year that was 
allotted to him before his death in 1526. At one time he 
baptized two hundred into the church at St. Gall. Denck’s 
congregation at Augsburg is known to have numbered more 
than a thousand members. Hiibmaier is reported to have 
baptized in 1527 from six to ten thousand persons at Nichols- 
burg before his martyrdom in 1528. Even after the Ana- 
baptist movement seemed to have been all but stamped out, 
Menno Simons and his followers continued to baptize thous- 
ands in North Germany and the Netherlands over a period 
of more than twenty-five years. 


Anabaptists and Communal Life 


Another large segment of the Anabaptist movement 
continued to grow in Moravia without any contact with 
Menno Simons. There Anabaptists developed a type of 
communal life which has enabled them to resist effectively 
changes from the outside world down to the present. In the 
sixteenth century, communal life among the Anabaptists 
was restricted to the Hutterites and to two much smaller 
groups known as the Gabrielites and the Phillippite Breth- 
ren.37 

Desperate need seems to have necessitated the setting 
up of the first Bruderhof. Thousands of Anabaptist refugees 





36. Littell, op. cit., p. 96. 
37. John Horsch, The Hutterian Brethren (Goshen, Indiana: 
The Mennonite Historical Society, 1931), pp. 4-5. 
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had swarmed into Moravia in order to escape the devastating 
persecution that was raging throughout Switzerland, South 
Germany, and Austria. Nicholsburg soon became the new 
center of Anabaptist activity. Disagreement over the use of 
the sword disrupted the fellowship between the followers 
of Balthaser Hiibmaier and the followers of Jacob Wide- 
mann. For this and other reasons, Lord Leonhard Liechten- 
stein, who had become an Anabaptist, requested Widemann’s 
group to attend the services of Hiibmaier’s church or get out. 
They left in 1528 choosing freedom rather than security. 
Once again they were refugees with many orphans and 
widows among them with very little food or clothes and 
no shelter. Near the village of Bogenitz they implemented 
a decision to stay together and share all earthly possessions 
with each other. Here they chose ministers of temporal 
needs” (Diener der Notdurft).°® These men then spread a 
cloak before the people and every one of the two to three 
hundred persons placed all they possessed into one bundle.*® 
Thus, the first Briiderhof was set up. They found tem- 
porary refuge on the estates of various Moravian noblemen. 


Jacob Hutter, who succeeded Widemann as leader in 
1533, was to these Brethren what Menno Simons was to 
the Anabaptists of North Germany and the Netherlands. 
From him they received a name and a more highly developed 
organization. It is from this period that communal life be- 
came an article of faith.° Rideman’s Confession has it: 


“Now since all God’s gifts—not only spiritual, but 
also material things—are given to man, not that he 
should have been for himself or alone but with all 
his fellows, therefore the communion of saints it- 
self must show itself not only in spiritual but also 
in temporal things; that as Paul saith, one might 
not have abundance and another suffer want, but 
that there may be equality. This he showeth from 
the law touching manna, in that he who gathered 
much had nothing over, whereas he who gathered 
little had no less, since each was given what he need- 
ed according to the measure.*! 


38. Ibéd., p 7. 

39. Ibid. 

40. Rideman, op. cit., p. 88. 
41. Loc. cit. 
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Intermittent persecution in 1535 and gain in 1547 drove 
from Moravia to Hungary and a year later back to Moravia 
and in 1622 forever out of Moravia to Transylvania and in 
1760 from Transylvania to Walachia and Russia and finally 
to the United States and Canada.‘ 


At one time, the Hutterian Brethren numbered about 
15,000 baptized members and their Briiderhéfe possessed 
some of the finest craftsmen and physicians in all of 
Europe.*? Theirs is the tragic story of a harrassed people 
whose ranks and wealth have been depleted again and 
again by persecution. Today, in the United States, mem- 
bers of their Briiderhéfe number something less than four 
thousand. 


Baptists and Anabaptists 


The Hutterites have the strongest historical ties of any 
twentieth century religious body with the sixteenth century 
Anabaptists. The Mennonites can claim ties almost equally 
as strong. But with the Baptists, the situation is quite dif- 
ferent, for here the ties are not so direct but much more 
evident than those of any other “out-group.” 


From contemporary English records, it is clear that 
Anabaptists were in England before 1540.44 Indeed, by this 
date they had published a confession of faith and “ein buch” 
on the incarnation. The confession of faith must have been 
fairly well distributed, for one of the Brethren was re- 
sponsible for about 300 copies.*® Irvin B. Horst points out 
that the Anabaptist movement in England was the subject 
of a vast literary controversy during the entire seventeenth 
century. He writes: 


“Henry Martyn Dexter, ‘Collections toward a Bib- 
liography of the First two Generations of the Bap- 
tist Controversy in England’ (a supplement to his 
book, The True Story of John Smyth the Se-Bap- 
tist, Boston, 1881), lists 401 items wholly devoted to 





42. Robert Friedmann, “Economic Aspects of Early Hutterite 
Life,’ The Mennonite Quarterly Review, Vol. XXX, No. 4 (October, 
1956), p. 265. 

43. ‘Ibid. 

44, 1534 is the exact date. 

45. Irvin B. Horst, “The Anabaptists in English Literature, A 
Research Note,” The Mennonite Quarterly Review, Vol. XXIX, No. 3 
(July, 1955), p. 233. 
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the history and doctrine of Anabaptism during the 

years 1618-1701, and his bibliography is far from 

complete.”’46 

Whether Lord Eustace Percy, Roland H. Bainton, and 
Richard Heath can substantiate the view that the whole 
separatist movement in England is an out-working of Ana- 
baptist ideas or not, they have nevertheless made a stimu- 
lating suggestion worthy of thorough investigation. John 
F. Danby, a professor of English literature at Sheffield Uni- 
versity, holds that Shakespeare’s play, King Lear, reveals 
a rather thorough knowledge of Anabaptist history and 
practice. And Heath contends that the leading concepts in 
John Bunyan’s The Pilgrim’s Progress and the Holy War 
are Anabaptist. Perhaps English Baptist life is more de- 
pendent on an Anabaptist ideological ancestry than his- 
torians have yet realized. 


The General Baptist ties with the Anabaptists through 
the Waterlander Mennonites of Amsterdam are well known 
and can sufficiently account for the differences which began 
to exist between the Separatist congregation of John Smyth 
at Amsterdam and that of John Robinson at Leyden. Even 
the Murton-Helwys congregation, which refused to join 
Smyth and the majority in seeking admission into the 
Mennonite church at Amsterdam, bore earmarks of its Ana- 
baptist contact for many years. This dependence of General 
Baptists upon Mennonite influence for theological emphasis 
is vigorously denied by Winthrop Hudson. 

Anabaptist influence upon Particular Baptist life in 
England was not nearly so direct or lasting. Richard Blunt’s 
commission to secure immersion at the hands of the Col- 
legiate Mennonites in Rhynsburg, Holland, is the only direct 
contact on record. That the Anabaptist influence upon the 
Particular Baptists of England was more extensive than 
that upon other Separatists such as the Congregationalists 
and the Quakers, rests to this date largely upon conjecture. 
Jv show and to what extent Anabaptists were responsible 
for early English Baptist life has been the subject of trans- 
Atlantic debate between Winthrop Hudson and Ernest 
Payne. Payne summarizes his position with these words. 


46. Ibid., p. 236. 
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The origins of early English Separatism remain in 
considerable obscurity. Can it really have been ac-- 
cidental that the first gathered churches appeared 
in Kent and East Anglia where in the middle of the 
sixteenth century there were colonies of Dutch refu- 
gees, some of whom are known to have been Ana- 
baptists? There is no doubt that a number of 
English men and women accepted and suffered for 
Anabaptism in the time of Henry VIII, Edward VI 
and Mary. That many seventeenth century Baptist 
Churches grew out of the soil of Stuart Separation 
or, as Dr. Hudson calls it, Congregationalism, is of 
course true. But that does not dispose of the likeli- 
hood that they and their predecessors had been 
influenced by the continental radicals. Ideas had 
legs in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, as 
they have today.*? 


Conclusion 


Regardless of the historical relationship of sixteenth 
century Anabaptism with the modern Baptist movement, 
the Anabaptists are worthy of study in their own right. 
This statement is not intended to imply that the Anabap- 
tists were completely without fault. Their shortcomings 
from a twentieth century Baptist vantage point in history 
are rather obvious. In their desire for a disciplined church 
they were all a little too hasty in the use of the “ban” or 
in the practice of “shunning.” Their divisiveness led to 
fragmentation of their fellowship and left them open for 
rapid extermination by their enemies. At times some groups 
were slavishly literal in their interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures. Their attitude toward the state, too, seems to have 
been wholly negative. This is seen in the rejection of the 
oath, the magistracy, and the sword. 


In spite of these rather obvious shortcomings, history 
knows of no more courageous attempt at restoring New 
Testament Christianity. It is at this point that twentieth 
century Baptists find a very close kinship with sixteenth 


47. E. A. Payne, “Who Were the Baptists,” The Baptist Quarter- 
ly, Vol. XVI, No. 8 (October, 1956), p. 342. For Winthrop Hudson’s 
position see, “Who Were the Baptists,” The Baptist Quarterly, Vol. 
XVI, No. 7 (July, 1956) p. 303. 
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century Anabaptist life. Baptists in this generation are con- 
fronted with many of the same problems in attempting to 
duplicate the apostolic pattern of faith and life which faced 
the Anabaptists four centuries ago. Only as Baptists con- 
tinue their attempt to reactivate the New Testament charac- 
ter of Christianity will they be worthy of their Anabaptist 
heritage. Any lesser goal, even if it happens to be sixteenth 
century Anabaptist life, is not high enough. 





Early English Baptist Sectarianism 


BY HUGH WAMBLE 


Uniformity was the grand religious ideal of seventeenth 
century England, but efforts to establish the ideal resulted 
in the fragmentation of English religious life into several 
denominations. They appeared in organized form during 
the critical years between 1600 and 1660.1 


The Church of England was established during the 
period from the mid-sixteenth century to the early 1640’s. 
There were constant threats to uniformity, coming from 
Roman Catholics on the right hand and Puritans on the 
left. After the Roman Catholic scare following the Gun- 
powder Plot in 1605, the chief obstruction to uniformity was 
the Puritans. Anglicans attempted to compel everyone to 
conform to the theology, worship, government, and dis- 
cipline of the Church of England. But, they were unsuc- 
cessful; in fact, the Laudian persecution of the 1630’s is an 
evidence of Anglican frustration. Some twenty thousand 
persons, the majority of whom seem to have been dissenters 
from the Church of England, went to New England during 
the fourth decade. Countless thousands holding radical 
religious views remained in England to trouble the Estab- 
lishment and, in conjunction with political and economic 
dissent, to overthrow both Crown and Church early in the 
1640’s.2 


The period known as “Civil War — Commonwealth,” 
1640-1660, witnessed three major attempts to establish an 
ecclesiastical system. When Presbyterianism controlled Par- 
liament in the mid-1640’s, it sought to establish itself.3 In 
1653 Cromwell gave Independency, the ecclesiastical suc- 


1. Two excellent studies of the development of Puritanism are 
William Haller, The Rise of Puritanism (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1938), and M. M. Knappen, Tudor Puritanism 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1939.) Knappen gives chief 
attention to the sixteenth century; Haller, to the seventeenth. 

2. See S. R. Gardiner, ed., The Constitutional Documents of the 
Puritan Revolution, 1625-1660, third edition, revised (Oxford: at 
the Clarendon Press, 1951), pp. 1-261, for official documents about 
this episode. 

3. John Stoughton, Ecclesiastical History of England, Vol. I: 
The Church of the Civil Wars (London: Jackson, Walford, and 
Hodder, 1867); Gardiner, op. cit., pp. 262-380. 
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cessor to the earlier sectarian movement known as Separa- 
tism, an opportunity to erect an ecclesiastical system broad 
enough to include all who had supported him.‘ After the 
death of Cromwell in 1658, Presbyterianism again ascended 
to power, but it failed to effect a Presbyterian establish- 
ment, due in large measure to its unbending exclusivism.5 

During the “Restoration,” 1660-1688, there were repeated 
Anglican efforts to fulfill the ideal of uniformity. However, 
the intransigent insistence on episcopal ordination succeed- 
ed in forcing the Presbyterians into the fold of Nonconform- 
ity. Though Presbyterians stubbornly refused to submit to 
the Church of England, they tried to organize a united Non- 
conformity, composed of Presbyterians, Congregationalists, 
and Baptists, which would be able to withstand Anglican 
pressures. 


It was during these efforts of comprehension that Bap- 
tist sectarianism became fixed, resulting in the development 
of a denominational consciousness. In repudiating the prin- 
ciples on which an all-inclusive, national ecclesiastical sys- 
tem is based, Baptists came to defend their distinctives, es- 
pecially their doctrines of (1) the pure, spiritual, gathered, 
disciplined church, (2) believer’s baptism, and (3) guarded 
communion. 


It is interesting to note that each effort at comprehen- 
sion was made by a legally favored or more powerful 
church — Anglican, before 1640 and after 1660; Presbyte- 
rian, during the mid-1640’s and in 1658-1659; and Independ- 
ency, in 1653-1654. These religious parties were unable to 
achieve uniformity by means of propaganda and persuasion; 


4. Stoughton, op. cit., vol. II: The Church of the Common- 
wealth, pp. 79-103, accurately points out that Cromwell did not ex- 
clusively favor any ecclesiastical system. However, he generally 
favored independency. Certainly, he favored an Establishment 
founded on State recognition, State control, State support, State pro- 
tection, and State penalties. 

5. At any rate, Richard Baxter, The Autobiography, Everyman’s 
Library, (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1931), p. 90, speaks of “‘the 
unpeaceableness and impatience of their [Presbyterians’] minds” 
towards sectaries. 

6. Stoughton, op. cit.: The Church of the Restoration, two vol- 
umes (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1870); S. C. Carpenter, The 
Church in England, 1597-1688 (London: John Murray, 1954), pp. 
432-443. Richard Baxter, op. cit., pp. 142-185, gives major attention 
to the ecclesiastical controversy between Anglicans and Presbyte- 
rians during the eventful years 1660-1662. 
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indeed, coercive measures were also woefully ineffectual. 
Consequently, they appealed to the religious ideal of a united 
spiritual Church, an ideal which was mutually shared by 
all groups. These favored churches erred, however, in 
equating the spiritual Church with a visible organization.’ 


Regardless of the church party appealing for uniform- 
ity, several basic arguments were always advanced: (1) 
the Church is one; (2) our church has all the essentials of 
the true Church; (3) dissenting groups unreasonably and 
uncharitably emphasize non-essentials; they are schismatics 
who have no just grounds for continued separation from our 
church; (4) they should care more for the unity of the 
Church than for their sectarian non-essentials; (5) there- 
fore, they should return now to the true Church and cease 
troubling Zion. Each attempt at comprehension, though 
doubtless promoted by men of good intentions, was de- 
signed, it appears, to frustrate the growth of sectarianism 
and to defend the Establishment. 

In defending their sectarian existence, Baptists de- 
veloped arguments against union and uniformity which 
were repeatedly used. During the mid-1640’s, Baptists dis- 
sented from the type of ecclesiastical uniformity which 
Presbyterians were seeking to impose. General Baptists 
differed from Presbyterians on certain doctrines, but Par- 
ticular Baptists were in essential doctrinal agreement with 
the broad Puritan movement. It was in the area of ecclesiol- 
ogy that Baptists were sectarian; it was Particular Baptists 
who attacked the ecclesiasticism of the Presbyterian system. 


First, they denounced the government, worship, and 
public maintenance by tithes which Presbyterians advocat- 
ed. William Kiffin, for example, argued in 1645 that hierar- 
chical government, formal worship, and public maintenance 
are errors, whether they be practiced by Anglicans or Pres- 
byterians.2 Kiffin’s remarks contained a barb, for Puritans 
had, for seven decades, been attacking the Church of Eng- 
land at these points. As Kiffin viewed the matter, the 





7. Baptists consistently refused to identify “the Church” ex- 
clusively with any visible organization; see Hugh Wamble, “The Be- 
ginning of Associationalism among English Baptists,” Review and 
Expositor, LIV, iv (Oct. 1957), pp. 544-59. 

8. William Kiffen, A Brief Remonstrance ... , 1645. p. 7 
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official ministry of he Presbyterians was as autocratic as 
the Anglican ministry; there was no difference in principle 
between the Anglican Book of Common Prayer and the 
Presbyterian Directory; in each case, maintenance by tithes 
(state support) was wrong. Kiffin’s common-sense position 
may be stated as “what’s bad for the goose is also bad for 
the gander!” 


Secondly, Baptists insisted that the characteristics of a 
national, or territorial, established church, whether Anglican 
or Presbyterians, are antichristian. Christopher Blackwood 
made this charge in 1645,9 and when Independents sought 
to establish a National Independency in 1653, Baptists elabo- 
rated on the point. In fact, William Allen predicted that 
the retention of the single principle of infant baptism would 
transform “gathered” Independent churches into a national 
church within a generation, forcing pure churches to lower 
their standards. Due to a change in political fortunes, In- 
dependents were unable to establish Independency as the 
state religion, so Allen’s prediction was not fulfilled in Eng- 
land. It was, however, fulfilled elsewhere within a few 
years when the Congregational churches of New England 
adopted the “Half-way Covenant.” 


Thirdly, appealing to the widely discussed principle of 
liberty of conscience, Baptists denounced as antichristian 
every effort to compel uniformity in religion. Blackwood 
recognized that religious peace and harmony are desirable, 
but he observed that religious groups generally attempt to 
establish ecclesiastical uniformity rather than peaceful 
unity. Moreover, they use methods which cannot possibly 
succeed. Blackwood classified six different methods (based 
on verity, authority, persuasion, necessity, covenant, and 
charity), and concluded that peace can come only through 
the exercise of charity which will leave each conscientious 
man to the “light” which God has revealed to him. 


Blackwood’s classifications were later reproduced with 


9. Ch. Blackwood, Apostolicall Baptism, 1645, “To the Reader.” 

10. William Allen, Some Baptismal abuses Briefly Discovered, 
1653, “To the Reader.” 

11. W. W. Sweet, Religion in Colonial America (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1953), pp. 106f; Emil Oberholzer, Jr., 
a Saints (New York: Columbia University Press, 1956), 
pp. /-12. 
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minor changes,” an indication that they exerted some in- 
fluence among Baptists. In analyzing these various meth- 
ods, Blackwood called attention to the weakness of each: 


Verity cannot unify because it is one; yet “one 
man thinks this to be a truth, and another thinks 
that.” Authority cannot unify for it must result 
either in making hypocrites or in persecuting those 
who violate the requirements of compulsory re- 
ligion. Persuasion cannot unify, “seeing both in 
Presse, in Pulpit, all sides have endeavored to per- 
suade one another, to little or no effect.” Necessity 
cannot unify, “for tyes of necessity usually bind no 
longer then [than] one side hath need of another.” 
Covenanting cannot unify, for it can bind only 
against a common enemy; “yet it can not tye ns 
[us] together among ourselves.!* 


Nothing remains, Blackwood insisted, but “the Vnity of 
Charitie” which can become “a most firm bond, to tye all 
the Godly part [Calvinists] together.” 


Fourthly, Baptists claimed that natural and biblical 
differences oppose the false ideal of uniformity. Diversity 
in the created order and variety in New Testament Chris- 
tianity, William Dell pointed out in 1646, demonstrate that 
God does not desire “externall Uniformity” which would 
impose monotony in nature and tyranny in human affairs. 
Affirming that uniformity would burden the saints, bind 
the Church, constrict the Spirit, limit Christ, and eclipse 
the Father, Dell concluded that “Unitie is Christian, Uni- 
formity Anti-christian.”!*4 

Fifthly, Baptists attacked the motives of Presbyterians 
who were seeking to elevate themselves by suppressing 
others. Probably this kind of polemic did more at the 
moment to agitate opposition against them than any other. 
The bitterness of this attack can be seen in Samuel Richard- 
son’s inferences from the activities of the Westminster As- 


12. Edward Hutchinson, A Treatise Concerning the Covenant 
and Baptism, 1676, appendix on “Concerning Unity.” This was 
written during the Presbyterian effort at uniting Nonconformity. 

13. Hugh Wamble, The Concept and Practice of Christian Fel- 
lowship ... Among Seventeenth Century English Baptists, (an un- 
published doctoral dissertation, Louisville: Southern Baptist Theol- 
ogical Seminary, 1955), p. 471. 

oy William Dell, Vniformity Examined, 1646, 10p. (unnum- 
bered). 
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sembly: (1) only Presbyterians make up the Church, so 
only they have a right to exist; (2) only Presbyterians are 
capable of defining rules for worship, doctrine, and dis- 
cipline; (3) Presbyterians are infallible, so everyone should 
accept their views; (4) invested with omniscience, Presbyte- 
rians “are able to determine in the deepest and most in- 
tricate controversies what is truth, and what is error”; (5) 
Presbyterians desire to replace the Bible with the Directory; 
(6) Presbyterians would have the English people worship 
them by lying at their feet for directions and instructions, 
and by obeying them without any questions; (7) by granting 
to civil rulers the title “defenders of faith,” Presbyterians 
hope to bribe rulers into defending their faith with the 
sword; (8) though repudiating papal autocracy, Presbyte- 
rians want to reduce all Christians “to the unity” of their 
system under one head; (9) Presbyterians effect their own 
ends by pretending to satisfy the people with a uniformity 
in religion; (10) by requesting Parliament to provide re- 
ligious maintenance by tithes, Presbyterians confirm that 
they do not trust God for food and clothing; (11) Presbyte- 
rians call for censorship of the press because they know 
that there is enough light aboard to overthrow them if it be 
focussed on their traditions, plots, and devices; and (12) 
Presbyterians want a monoply of preaching, “seeing it is 
their trade.”15 

Baptist sectarianism was secured during the Presbyte- 
rian effort at comprehension. Baptist denominationalism 
began to develop during the early 1650’s, as Baptists were 
defending themselves against the disrupting influence of 
Quakers on the left and the comprehending efforts of In- 
dependents on the right. 

Independents needed the support of Baptists in estab- 
lishing a National Independency in 1653. They appealed 
to Baptists to cease placing such an undue emphasis on bap- 
tism and communion. Some Independents, as John Good- 
win, became aggressive in promoting a united Independency 
broad enough to include Baptists. Goodwin accused Bap- 
tists of using baptism, which was designed by God to serve 


15. Samuel Richardson, “The Necessity of Toleration,” 1647, in 
E. B. Underhill, editor, Tracts on Liberty of Conscience, 1614-1661 
(Lendon: J. Haddon, 1846), pp. 276-279. 
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man’s spiritual needs, for man’s “disturbance, danger, and 
distraction.” Baptists, he argued, are guilty of “Church- 
breaking” and “Church-deserting”; they should be more 
concerned for the unity of the Church than for a rite which 
is “extrinsecal to Church-constitution.” In short, Goodwin 
pleaded for Baptists to return to those congregations (In- 
dependent) of which they were members before they sep- 
arated.16 

There were two Baptist reactions to this Independent 
propaganda in favor of a unified religion. First, some Bap- 
tists, while continuing to uphold believer’s baptism by im- 
mersion, agreed not to make it a prerequisite of communion. 
In other words, they adopted the principle of “open com- 
munion”; more precisely, they adopted the principle of 
“open membership.” 

With the exception of John Tombes (and possibly of 
Henry Jessey), Baptists rejected “open communion” during 
the 1640’s. During the early 1650’s, however, other Baptists 
endorsed the principle. Tombes and Jessey were the most 
prominent Baptists to hold this view, and they were reward- 
ed by being named by Cromwell to the Tryers, a civil com- 
mittee of clergymen empowered to investigate ministers and 
to fill parish vacancies.17 It is altogether possible that Wil- 
liam Kiffin, later to become the chief defender of “strict 
communion,”!® was inclined, if not committed, to “open com- 
munion” at this time; at any rate, his sympathy with Crom- 
well permitted him to be used.!9 

During this period, the principle of believer’s baptism 
was adopted by persons in two churches (Bedford and 
Broadmead of Bristol) which insisted that “open com- 
munion” or “open membership” be observed. Baptist views 
did not appear in the Broadmead church until 1652 when 
Thomas Munday left the church because he disapproved of 





16. John Goodwin, Water-Dipping No Firm Footing for Church- 
Communion, 1653, 90p. 
17. Henry Gee and W. J. Hardy, Documents Illustrative of Eng- 
lish Church History (London: Macmillan and Co., 1910), pp. 577- 
582. 
18. William Kiffin, A Sober Discourse of Right to Church- 
communion, 1681, is a classic defense of the indispensability of water 
baptism as a prerequisite to communion. 
a Wamble, The Concept and Practice of Christian Fellowship, 
p. " 
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infant baptism. When Timothy Cattle adopted the principle 
of believer’s baptism in 1653, the church agreed to let him 
and others receive believer’s baptism, but only on the con- 
dition that they “would keep their places in the church, and 
not leave their communion notwithstanding.”2° The Bed- 
ford church emerged as an Independent church during this 
period, but soon certain members adopted believer’s baptism. 
The church asked them to remain in the congregation, but 
specified that the only two conditions of fellowship were 
to be “Faith in Christ & Holines of life, without respect to 
this or that circumstance, or opinion in outward, and cir- 
cumstantial things.”2! 


In these two instances, it appears, the Independent 
churches could not agree to expel members who adopted 
believer’s baptism; they adopted an “open membership” 
principle. In time, these two churches became predominant- 
ly Baptist, but they continued to observe the rule. They 
would not expel members who remained convinced that 
they had been baptized as infants, so they agreed to make 
no issue over baptism and communion. 


Secondly, most Baptists became even more convinced 
that believer’s baptism is a foundational principle of the 
Church, just as repentance, faith, and holy living. The 
efforts of Independents to call Baptists back to the original 
congregations from which they separated actually served 
to strengthen the Baptist conviction about baptism. Con- 
currently, Baptists were also defending themselves against 
Quakers who rejected all external church ordinances and 
advocated an extreme form of individualism. Baptist de- 
nominational identity grow out of the Baptist defense 
against the ecumenical efforts of Independents on the one 
hand and the individualistic emphases of Quakerism on 
the other. 

After the mid-1650’s Baptists strengthened their con- 
victions at the point of the absolute primacy of believer’s 
baptism. Even the learned and redoubtable John Tombes, 





20. E. B. Underhill, ed., The Records of a Church of Christ, 
meeting in Broadmead, Bristol, 1640-1687 (London: J. Haddon, 
1847), p. 42. 

21. The Church Book of Bunyan Meeting 1650-1821, facsimile 
reproduction of the original folio, with an introduction by G. B. Har- 
rison (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1928), p. 2. 
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in controverting the Presbyterians in 1658-1659, defended 
the absolute validity of believer’s baptism.22 During the 
1670’s, while rejecting the efforts of Presbyterians to organ- 
ize a united Nonconformity, Baptists were driven to defend 
their principle. Perhaps the best indication of the Baptist 
conviction regarding believer’s baptism is the lengthy ap- 
pendix to the confession of 1677, a remarkable statement 
in view of the fact that the confession was designed to show 
the doctrinal agreement of Paricular Baptists with Pres- 
byterians and Congregationalists. 


Even the open communionist John Bunyan seems to 
have altered his view about the relevance and meaning of 
baptism. In the first part of Pilgrim’s Progress, 1678, Bun- 
yan describes an individualistic form of Christianity, based 
on personal salvation, in which water baptism is unneces- 
sary due to the efficacy of regeneration by faith. In fact, 
water baptism is not even mentioned. In the second part, 
1684, he describes a social form of Christianity in which 
water baptism is necessary on the grounds of orderliness. 
It is usually dangerous to interpret allegorical language 
literally, but there can be no mistaking the lofy concept of 
baptism in the second part.?4 


Despite their alert sectarianism in defending their dis- 
tinctive views, in rejecting religious uniformity, and in re- 
pudiating ecclesiastical union with other denominations, 


22. John Tombes, Felo de Se, 1659, p. 24; A Short Catechism 
About Baptism, 1659, 17p (unnumbered). 

23. W. J. McGlothlin, ed., Baptist Confessions of Faith (Phil- 
adelphia: American Baptist Publication Society, 1911), pp. 274-289. 

24. “Christiana,” her sons, and “Mercy” went on a pilgrimage 
twenty years after “Christian’s” pilgrimage; the sons were then 
adults. They arrived at the “House Beautiful” (figuratively, “the 
Church”) where they spent the night. On the next morning they 
made preparations to leave. “But the Interpreter [the authority in 
explaining the meaning of the Scriptures] would have them tarry a 
while, for, said he, you must orderly go from hence. Then said he 
to the Damsel that first opened unto them, Take them and have 
them into the Garden to the Bath, and there wash them, and make 
them clean from the soil which they have gathered by travelling... 
They ... went in and washed, yea they came out of that Bath not 
only sweet, and clean; but also much enlivened and strengthened in 
their Joynts: So when they came in they looked fairer a deal, then 
{than] when they went out to the washing.” [See John Bunyan, 
The Pilgrim’s Progress, Hanserd Knolly’s Society edition (London: 
J. Haddon 1847), pp. 248f]. This description of baptism is in sharp 
conreet to the complete omission of any reference to baptism in the 
irst part. 
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Baptists identified themselves with evangelical Protestant- 
ism. It seemingly never occurred to them that Baptists are 
not Protestants. 


General Baptists, who differed most from other Protes- 
tants, repeatedly identified themselves as Protestants. In 
1643 Henry Denne argued that baptized believers are the 
truest Protestants, for they carry to completion the evange- 
lical faith of sixteenth century reformers. He urged evan- 
gelical Paedobaptists to fulfill their Protestantism by con- 
forming their church practice to their evangelical faith. 


Thomas Grantham agreed with Evangelicals in affirm- 
ing that the most vital principle of Protestantism is the su- 
premacy of the Scriptures. He besought them to perfect 
their professed Protestantism by adopting the scriptural 
form of baptism.?¢ 


The General Baptist confession of 1679 was directed to 
all “well-meaning Protestants, that own the Authority and 
Verity of the Scriptures,” to the end that “the Protestant 
interest might be united in the love of, and practice, and 
power of Godliness, in the Church and Family.”?? 

Particular Baptists were even more emphatic about 
their identify with Protestantism. The confession of 1644 
was intended to show theological agreement with Calvinism. 
The confession of 1677, in an extended preface, belabored 
the theological agreement between Particular Baptists and 
Calvinists 

in all the fundamental articles of the Christian re- 

ligion, as also with many others whose orthodox 

confessions have been published to the World, on 
the behalf of the protestants in diverse nations and 
cities.28 
The General Assembly of 1689 affirmed its intention “to 
venture their ALL for the Protestant religion.”29 


25. Henry Denne, The Doctrine and Conversation of John Bap- 
tist, 1643, 54 p.; cf. Thomas-Atwood Rotherham, A Den of Theeves 
Discovered, 1643, pp. 11-15. 

26. Thomas Grantham, Truth and Peace, 1689, pp. 47f. 

27. A. H. J. Baines, “The Preface to the Orthodox Confession of 
1679,” Baptist Quarterly, XV (1953-54), p. 71. 

28. McGlothlin, op. cit., p. 224. Circulated in America as Phil- 
adelphia and Charleston confessions, this confession represents the 
beliefs and sentiment of American Baptists prior to the mid-nine- 
teenth century. 

29. John Rippon, Baptist Annual Register, IV (1801-1802), sup- 
plement, p. 56. 
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Individual persons also identified Particular Baptists 
as Protestants. William Kaye said that he was in “The 
Election of Grace,” by which he meant Calvinistic Protes- 
tantism.°° Nedham observed that Baptists are “Orthodox 
Protestants” in all points save baptism.*! Thomas De Laune, 
who wrote the Baptist classic on the right of dissent, re- 
peatedly stated that Baptists are included among dissenting 
or nonconforming Protestants.*? Kiffin, recognized as a 
Baptist “ring-leader” and “grandee,” claimed that “the 
Protestant religion” is “dearer to me than life.”*3 


Early English Baptist sectarianism was not the type 
which claimed for itself alone the name “Christian.” 
Rather, it was the type which caused defence against all 
opponents its distinctive views and practices. 


30. William Kaye, Baptism Without Bason, 1653, pp. 36-42. 

31. Mar. Nedham, Interest will not Lie, 1659, pp. 17-19. 

32. Thomas De Laune, A Plea for the Non-Conformists, new 
edition, enlarged (Cambridge: F. Hodson, 1779), p. 74. 

33. William Kiffin, Remarkable Passages in the Life of, edited 
by William Orme (London: Burton and Smith, 1823), p. 85. 











Cheological Foundations of Religious 


Education 
BY FINDLEY B. EDGE 


There is a trend gaining momentum in recent years 
for religious education to be more aware of and concerned 
about its theological foundations. This is an altogether 
wholesome trend. Unfortunately, in the past there de- 
veloped a conflict between those who were interested in 
religious education and those who were interested in theol- 
ogy. On the one hand, theologians accused those in re- 
ligious education of being concerned exclusively with or- 
ganization, promotion, percentages, and techniques. On the 
other hand, those in religious education accused theologians 
of being theoretical, impractical, and interested only in con- 
tent. A moment’s reflection will reveal how unfortunate 
it was for both groups that such attitudes should have de- 
veloped. Religious education is a theological discipline which 
is as much concerned with the Christian gospel as is any 
other theological discipline. Of course, its primary concern is 
with the forms, means, and techniques of communicating the 
biblical revelation, but these forms are meaningless without 
a clear and deep awareness of that revelation. Religious 
education is always a means and not an end. It is the Chris- 
tian faith that is shared and it is this faith that is always the 
end. Thus, revelation is the norm and it must control at 
all points the “program” which implements it. 


There are at least three major areas in which religious 
education must make sure that it is properly oriented theo- 
logically. The first has to do with objectives. We must 
make absolutely certain that we are clear what it is we are 
about in the Christian enterprise. God has acted in human 
history. He has gathered and is gathering unto himself a 
redeemed people. He has charged his church to be the in- 
strument of his redemptive purpose. Those who serve his 
church must see clearly their spiritual objectives in the light 
of what God has done. Where there is confusion as to ob- 
jectives, or where the objectives are something other than 
Christian, or where objectives are something less than 
Christian, activity, however vigorous it may be will lead 
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only to further confusion and perhaps to tragic con- 
sequences. 


In the second place, the methods of religious education 
must be in harmony with the Christian gospel. Baptists do 
not believe that ends justify the means. Just because we 
are seeking spiritual ends does not mean that we are there- 
by free to use any “legitimate means. The fact that we 
are seeking spiritual ends compels us to evaluate our means 
and methods to make sure they are in harmony with, indeed 
that they grow out of, the faith we share. 


In the third place, the motives utilized in the work of 
the church must be Christian. Otherwise, regardless of the 
seeming external achievements of the church, we will ap- 
proach a twentieth century pharisaism. Local and denomi- 
national budgets are rising year by year. We all rejoice that 
we have more money to send more missionaries all over 
the world. Yet if we take the New Testament as standard, 
God is more interested in the motive for giving than he is 
in the amount given. In the churches do we give more 
attention and effort to the motive for giving or to subscrib- 
ing the budget? 

Theology exercises the function of criticism in the high- 
est meaning of that term. As the discipline that seeks to 
understand the Christian gospel in the fullness of its mean- 
ing, it has the responsibility of constantly evaluating what 
the church is doing to make sure that the church is being 
true to the gospel and to make sure that the church is being 
the true church. As Karl Barth puts it, the responsibility 
of dogmatics is to hear and proclaim the Word of God, and 
that church only can proclaim the Word which has taken the 
pains to hear it. It is the function of theology to call atten- 
tion to blind spots, omissions, failures, and errors in the life 
and work of the church. In religious education we need to 
make certain that the gospel we promote and the gospel we 
proclaim is not something other than or something less than 
the full, complete, and comprehensive gospel. Thus, ever 
and anon we need to re-examine the gospel to make sure 
that our understanding of it, our interpretation of it, our 
promotion of it, and the response of people to it is in har- 
mony with the revelation of God in Jesus Christ. 


In this article the consideration of the relationship of 
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theology and religious education is limited to one matter of 
deep concern to both these areas. This has to do with the 
nature of the Christian life. Have we in our program of 
religious education led people to understand clearly the 
nature of the Christian life and have we led them to under- 
stand fully what is involved in the Christian life? This is 
at the very heart of all we are seeking to do. We are seek- 
ing to lead people to be Christian. Yet, do they understand 
clearly what it means to be Christian? This question has to 
do with a fundamental goal of religious education. We had 
better make certain of our goal because if our goal is either 
vague or inadequate then all our efforts, activity, and pro- 
motion will fall short of the standard revealed in Jesus. 


Inadequate Views of the Christian Life 


If religious education does not share the full, true, and 
complete gospel, then regardless of how effective the pro- 
gram of religious education may be, we are off the mark by 
that much. Indeed, the more effective the program of re- 
ligious education is—if we are off the mark theologically — 
the faster we lead people into error. Thus, for religious 
education, the deep concern is not only how effective is the 
program, but also how accurate, how complete, and how true 
is the gospel being taught? Yet, when we look about us we 
find that many have views as to what it means to be Chris- 
tian that are altogether inadequate. There is evidence that 
their understanding is either something other than or at 
least something less than Christian. Thus, we come now to 
re-examine the gospel we have been teaching—or more pre- 
cisely, we come to examine the gospel the people have been 
learning — in the light of biblical revelation. 

The first inadequate view of the Christian life is that 
Christianity is a negative ethic. For many people Chris- 
tianity is primarily a religion that keeps them from doing 
certain things. One is known in his Christian life by the 
things he does not do. And the more devout the person is 
the more he doesn’t do. 

Obviously there are things a Christian should not do. 
This is a part of Christianity, and an important part, but it 
is not the heart of Christianity nor is it the highest expres- 
sion of Christianity. There is a basic fallacy at this point 
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and a basic misunderstanding of the nature of the Christian 
faith. The error lies in the tendency to identify “not being 
bad” with “being good.” This way of thinking implies that 
if a person is not bad, he is thereby good. For example, a 
mother leaves her little boy at home with the ever-present 
admonition, “Be good, Johnny.” Now, really, she is not in- 
terested in Johnny being good; she just wants Johnny not to 
be bad. She just wants him not to get into a fight, not to 
pull his sister’s hair, not to break a neighbor’s window, not 
to tie a tin can to the dog’s tail. She doesn’t care whether 
he does anything positively good or not. 


Not being bad is not the same as being good. Being 
good is a positive quality, while not being bad is a negative 
quality. Let me illustrate. Conceive of a straight line 
which we will call a scale of moral and spiritual goodness. 
At one end label it, “bad.” At the other end label it, “good.” 
In the center is zero. We number on the line from zero to 
the end, “bad,” from minus one to minus ten. We number 
on the line from zero to the end, “good,” from plus one to 
plus ten. If a person has been “bad” he will rate somewhere 
on the scale between minus one and minus ten. If a person 
has not been bad he will rate at zero. If he has been posi- 
tively good he will rate somewhere on the scale between 
plus one and plus ten. If he has not been good he will rate 
at zero. 


Let’s come back to Johnny. His mother returns and 
asks, “Have you been good?” Johnny replies, “Yes, mother.” 
But neither Johnny nor his mother understands what it 
means to be “good.” They both mean, “not being bad.” The 
mother does not mean has Johnny been kind, helpful, has 
he done some positive good. He may have sat in a chair 
and watched television all the time his mother was gone. On 
the scale of moral and spiritual values he may rate at zero. 
If he hasn’t been bad he just hasn’t been bad. It does not 
at all mean that he has been good. 


We need to come to a clearer understanding of this dis- 
tinction in terms of Christianity. It is true that there are 
things a Christian ought not to do, but these things do not 
constitute the heart of Christianity. Christianity is a posi- 
tive religion. In the Sermon on the Mount Jesus asks the 
question, “What do ye more than others?” (Matthew 5:47). 
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The question implies that he expects his followers to do 
more than others. Note the teaching of our Lord in the 
fifth chapter of Matthew. Others say, don’t kill. I say, 
don’t you even hate. Others say, an eye for an eye, but you 
turn the other cheek, Others say, love your neighbor and 
hate your enemy, but you love your enemies. “For if ye 
love them which love you, what reward have ye? Do not 
even the publicans the same?” Christians are to be distin- 
guished by the positive quality of their lives. 


A second inadequate view of the Christian life is that to 
be Christian is to be “good.” The emphasis has just been 
made on the need for positive goodness. We come 
now to say that the primary task of religious education is 
not to make people “good”; it is rather to make people 
Christian. Being good is not the same as being Christian. 
Many unregenerate people are quite good people. Remem- 
ber the Pharisees had attained a rather high level of char- 
acter and also they had quite a few religious insights. To 
be Christian God demands faith of us! But man has tried 
to get around this radical claim of God upon life; he has 
always tried to be Christian by giving something less than 
faith. As James D. Smart says, man 

has devised for himself forms of religion and codes 

of ethics by means of which he has tried to gain as- 

surance that he can be right with God without going 

so far as the New Testament gospel demands. If he 

is good enough, then surely God will look with 

favor upon him. If he believes all the right doc- 

trines, then surely he can count on God’s approval. 

If he is meticulous in his observance of religious 

ritual, then surely God will not be unreasonable 

with him about other things. Or, to put it in terms 
that come closest to us, we find it incredible that 

God should be dissatisfied with a man of good char- 

acter or that He should expect anything more of 

us than good character.! 

This is a substitution of “religion” for “faith,” and as such 
is a form of unbelief. 

What God demands of man is faith. This faith is not 
some mere superficial, pious, intellectual belief. This is a 
soul-saving and life-transforming condition. It is man giving 





1. James D. Smart, The Teasing piriotey of the Church (Phila- 
delphia: Westminster Press, 1954), P. 
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up in complete surrender to God. It is man becoming filled 
by God. This experience is so radical that Jesus likened it 
to a new birth! Paul said such a man was a new creation! 
We sometimes speak of “having faith” in such shallow, 
superficial terms that we give a grossly inadequate picture 
of what is involved in having faith. As Smart says again, 
that God “expects of us faith means that he expects of us a 
response that takes in our entire existence and in which we 
put ourselves unconditionally at God’s disposal to be used 
by him in the fulfillment of his redemptive purpose for the 
world.” 


Many people would be perfectly happy if religious edu- 
cation would be content with making people “good.” But in 
so doing religious education would be untrue to the essen- 
tial nature of the gospel which is its responsibility to pro- 
claim. Conversely, if religious education seriously under- 
takes to lead people to be Christian with all that is involved 
we will find that we have a far more difficult task upon our 
hands than we heretofore may have imagined. 


Christianity Viewed as Institutional Loyalty 


The third inadequate view of the Christian life is to 
view Christianity in terms of an institutional relationship 
and an institutional loyalty. Many people seek to evade the 
terribly difficult and radical demand of God for total com- 
mitment by substituting loyalty to an institution and by at- 
tending the services and meetings of the church. Thus, by 
their regular attendance at the services, they deceive them- 
selves into thinking that they are fulfilling their responsibil- 
ities as Christians. Their lives in terms of attitudes and acts 
are sometimes less than Christian, as Jesus interpreted 
Christianity. 

Sometimes the church itself, and we who have pro- 
moted the program of the church, have contributed to this 
kind of self-deceit. Now, attending church is fine and in 
attending the services of the church one ought to have con- 
tributed to his experience that which will lead to a total 
commitment, but sometimes people use church attendance 
as a substitute for total commitment. 


2. Ibid., pp. 91-92. 
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A More Adequate View of What It Means to Be Christian 


Being a Christian is not being related to the organiza- 
tions of the church or even being related to the church itself. 
One becomes a Christian when God lays an arresting hand 
upon him and calls him out of sin and transforms him. One 
lives the Christian life as he then is sent back into life 
to be a witness to Jesus Christ who called him out of 
darkness into his marvelous light. God requires that the 
individual and church be found faithful in that witness. 
Thus, both the individual and the church stand under the 
judgment of God. 


Let us first note the responsibility of the church in 
being a faithful witness. For one thing, the church must sit 
in judgment upon the evils, the ills, the injustices, and the 
sins of an unregenerate society. This is not the only task 
of the church, but it is one task. And the church that fails 
to be an insrument of God’s judgment in an unregenerate 
society fails by that much to be the church. Thus, it is the 
controverted issues especially on which the church must 
speak. The church’s voice is less urgently required on those 
questions which are already settled with justice. The church 
must sit in judgment upon the iniquities, the injustices, and 
the sins of this evil society of which we are a part because 
God sits in judgment upon us as he evaluates our faithful- 
ness in being the true church. 


In like manner, God sits in judgment upon the individ- 
ual as God evaluates the individual’s faithfulness in being 
the witness he is supposed to be. What is the responsibility 
of the individual Christian in being a witness? First and 
foremost, he is to witness to the act of God in transforming 
his life. He is to witness to who God is, what God has done, 
and what God continues to do. Or, in a broader sense, the 
key to the responsibility of a Christian in living the Christan 
life may be found in the words of Jesus, “not my will but 
thine be done.” What did this statement mean for Jesus? 
It surely did not mean merely that he was resigned to the 
inevitable. It was not merely a passive acceptance of what 
he could not escape. Rather, this statement of Jesus has a 
positive ring to it. “Thy will be done” meant, “I am deter- 
mined that thy will shall be done even if it means death 
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for me.” Thus, to be Christian in one’s life is to be deter- 
mined that the will of God shall be done—at any cost. 


But the question is asked, “What is the will of God I 
am to do?” The answer to that question is in all of the 
Bible and in one’s own experience. What is the will of God 
for the world? What is the will of God for society? What 
is the will of God for my community? The vision and the 
challenge begin to dawn upon us. The Christian’s task is 
to make the will of God become a reality in our time and 
place. When we see that this challenge is our task as 
Christians, then all the little matters of a negative ethic we 
quibble over so often fade into insignificance. Ours is the 
task of making the will of God done on earth. When we 
see the magnitude and the difficulty of this task it makes 
the matter of just being a decent, respectable, good person 
seem so shallow and superficial. Being a Christian is 
something both radical and tremendous! Too often we have 
just been playing on the surface. 


If we as Christians were seriously determined to be 
obedient to the will of God, we would immediately run into 
sin with all its vested business interests which would un- 
loose upon us all the fury of their forces. Sin has not be- 
come more powerless in our day. Sin is exactly the same 
today as it was in the day of Jesus. And in our day if sin 
was seriously to come into conflict with the will of God, 
again a cross would be raised and we know who would be 
on it. It may have been this that Jesus meant when he said, 
“If any man will come after me, let him deny himself, and 
take up his cross, and follow me” (Matthew 16:24). Cer- 
tainly if we were the true church, if we were being the 
witnesses we are supposed to be, the cross would become a 
much more personal reality for many of us than it is now. 
If this is at least a part of the essential meaning of the Chris- 
tian life, it must become increasingly clear as an objective 
that controls and directs the educational work of the church 
—indeed, the whole life and work of the church. To the 
extent that the church teaches, challenges, and helps persons 
to become this kind of person, to that extent it fulfills its 
essential purpose in being the church, and to that extent 
religious education fulfills its purpose in being an effective 
instrument in the life and work of the church. 








Cruth Shall Make Men Free 


BY CARLYLE MARNEY 


We have come here as beneficiaries of the giants in 
whose shadows we stand. John Huss, Martin Luther, Roger 
Williams, and William Wallace have been summoned to 
call us to the eternal freedom we have not yet had courage 
to claim. They were not alike in life; nor in death, for one 
of them, at least, died in bed! But it makes a difference how 
you die, even in bed. And so, late on a day when Luther 
had ridden scores of miles to try to heal a family breach, an 
obscure pastor of a German village came to his death-couch 
to ask if Dr. Luther could die in the faith he had proclaimed. 
Up from the haze and cloudings of his hours-long battle 
against the death-dealing series of strokes came Luther’s 
throaty, eager “Yaah!” Rising again from the depths of his 
great bulk, “Yaah!” it was the testament of a freed man; 
not a slave. If Wallace said nothing, it simply meant that 
his freedom could not be strangled out of him! 

I submit, this is a freedom we sons of freedom do not 
have. I cannot evade the implication in the topic chosen 
for me: “Truth Shall Make Men Free.” This means we 
are not yet free! True, here in this unprecedented Congress 
of Southern Baptist Men, we are beneficiaries, but we are 
also refugees. Truly we are disciples, but we are also pris- 
oners. Some of us are even masters turned slave to the 
things we have mastered. We conquerors have lived like 
displaced persons in the camps of the sin we have “con- 
quered.” “Heirs of the promise,” we disfranchise ourselves 
by choice for the demands of our heritage are grievous. It 
is true, “we have this treasure in earthen vessels.” 

The pigeons of Prague, playing on his statute, know the 
features of John Huss better than we who have not let the 
gospel of Huss and of Christ put our culture under judgment. 
The brew-masters of Augsburg know more of Luther than 
we, for he is a German and “foreign,” as is his mighty doc- 
trine that even house maids are called as priests of God. The 
tourist guides of Providence speak more coherently than 
we of Roger Williams who was at best a Yankee Baptist, 
while his mighty tenet that Church and State are separate 
is now work for a committee. As for Dr. Wallace, those of 
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us who lived less than an hour from him did not know of 
his gaunt courage and high loyalties until his death, and even 
then, the true witnesses to his misery of suffering and free- 
dom were two Roman Catholic brothers. Let us hasten to 
confession lest we lose a heritage! 


Man’s Bondage 


When Jesus spoke of “truth” and “freedom” to “those 
Jews which had believed on him,” they claimed they were 
already free since, “we be Abraham’s seed and were never 
in bondage to any man.” ‘They lied or were blinded! They 
had belonged to Egypt, Assyria, Persia, Greece, and Rome. 
In their blind adherence to the notion of their inherited 
freedom they lost the freedom they did not know they 
lacked or that Messiah had to give. 


Freedom is not an inheritance; it is an achievement. 
Freedom, said Paul Scherer, is not so much an inalienable 
right as it is an interminable quest. And now, strange to 
our ears is Jeremiah’s old cry, “The harvest is past, the 
summer is ended, and we are not saved.” How like those 
ancient Jews we are. 


Even our slogans about how free we are become marks 
of our slavery. By and large, the world over, we live in 
the Hungarians’ “twenty-fifth hour,” and our refuge is not 
always a true temple of God. Here in modern America, for 
millions, the refuge is a new kind of padded cell. 


We live in a world of locks, and burglar alarms, pistols, 
and railroad detectives. We go for cedar-lined closets to 
protect us from insects, and wind insurance to buy off the 
storms. Our lives are dependent on bank vaults, credit 
ratings, and retirement plans; we live with bulging medicine 
cabinets, hospitalization contracts, slats under bed-springs, 
belts and suspenders, too. Cancer, heart attacks, and 
wrecks; these are our fears. Credit, debts, compensation— 
these are our concerns and the drive is for security. Give us 
status, property, security: guarantee it with federal funds! 
Make sure life turns out right! 


In order to bulwark this security, we carry around with 
us a swarm of comfortable notions: Chosen people, the voice 
of the people is the voice of God, private Zions, the supe- 
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riority of a certain racial minority, the invincibility of 
American arms, the virtue of American character, the value 
of the material, the worthwhileness of all business, belief in 
the temporal, belief in the future; and the goal: happiness! 
Make sure life turns out right! And if it doesn’t? If the 
going gets rough? There is always a portable padded cell 
from which millions can dodge the sharp edges of reality. 


Every pastor knows, and all laymen are aware; we are 
witnesses, even participants in the unhappy spectacle: the 
center of material prosperity and technical development 
becomes the rule of Whirligig the King. Frenzied by the 
pace, we breathe faster, run harder, buy more, drink more, 
crack up oftener and bury quicker. And in place of our 
vaunted freedom appear the hard edges of a new padded 
cell: barbiturates to put us to sleep, caffein to wake us up, 
tranquilizers to calm our nerves, alkalizers to slow down 
juices and ulcers; hydrochloric acid to speed them up, aspirin 
for minor insulation, demerol for a black-out, beer to break 
the ice, Vodka to melt it! 

What place do we have for God? No longer standard 
equipment, he becomes for millions the Great Accessory to 
whom there is little occasion to turn save as one wants to 
get or forget, and in the mess of pornography piled just 
inside the drug-store door one can take his choice of Norman 
Vincent Peale or Mickey Spillane, who do very well the 
same job of guaranteeing for the moment that we will not 
have to face reality, and, if TV in the corner isn’t enough, 
we can carry a portable to clutter up vacation. But this is 
a surface view. There are bars on our cell. 


After 500 years of our life and work in a world of ma- 
chinery, men have learned to expect “things to go right.” 
We now expect the same tireless, efficient output from our 
liver and lights that once we could get only occasionally 
from gadgets. Surgeons must perform successfully like 
automatons, friends should respond instantly like telephone 
bells, marriage is a mechanical harnessing of personal 
powers, salesmen exist for output, recreation is measured by 
quarts and sizes, profits are guaranteed, while sons and 
daughters are mechanical toys. God is essentially a me- 
chanic, but what is worse, mechanics are gods. The great 
high-priest is the service man who, like God, is on duty 
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twenty-four hours a day; and if he is in TV, automobile, or 
air conditioning, only God can help him unless he is avail- 
able and good. In this wing of the padded cell the distinc- 
tively human is. swallowed up in the distinctively me- 
chanical. We are not free. 


Again, how easily all men fall into the error of thinking 
of the world as an enlarged copy of their own village. Fet- 
tered to our own provinces we are almost never aware of the 
power of the ideas that hold us in geographical, cultural, 
political, ideological, economic, religious, and personal thral- 
dom. Nor do we recognize easily our involvement with 
ideas not native to our soil and it does not seem too strange 
to find: German isolationism in Texas, Confucian ideas in 
current philosophies of education, Hitler’s Nordic man in the 
Cumberland mountains, the Klu Klux Klan in churches, 
Yankee supremacy among Americanized Chinese, economic 
determinism among Communist-hating bank-directors, an 
Americanized Fascism on some school boards and among 
some college trustees, cannibalism in business, Anglo-Saxon 
notions of superiority on mission fields, Shinto ancestor 
worship in distinguished families, Roman Catholic authori- 
tarianism in the mores of free churches, and laboratory prag- 
matics in religious education. So confined we are; we think 
we thought it all up, and do not know our debts and heritage, 
good or bad, to the Orient and to Europe. The wheelbarrow 
was a new and untried idea to Queegeg in Moby Dick, so 
he picked up barrow, baggage, and all and carried it on his 
back to the inn. How many notions we carry not our own! 
How many bars cn our cell! 


Even the institutions men rightly cherish can bar them 
from gospel freedom. “We shape our dwellings, and after- 
wards our dwellings shape us,” confesses Churchill. Men 
like the safe protection of ordered surroundings and do not 
wish truly to be free. Rather we want things and people 
labeled, so they will not slip around and jar us too much. 
This is true especially with respect to society, politics, and 
religion. We lean on our institutions to keep from leaning 
on ourselves, and so cluttered up can life become in the 
emotional matters of race, politics, and faith that a man may 
live eighty years and never learn what is truly valuable 
or who he is. In all his institutional involvements both the 
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valuable and the personal have been swallowed up. We are 
not free. 


And worst of all: everywhere men, by and large, are 
centered in themselves, a denial of freedom: 

Kierkegaard tells of a peasant who came clean-shaven 
to Copenhagen and had such a load of wood to sell that he 
could buy himself a pair of shoes and long stockings, with 
enough left over for a glorious drunk. As he was trying in 
his drunken state to find his way home, the peasant lay 
down in the road and fell asleep. Much later he was awak- 
ened by a teamster shouting down at him, “Move, or I'll 
drive over your legs!” The sleepy peasant looked at his 
legs and not remembering his new shoes and stockings cried, 
“Drive on, they are not my legs!” 


This is the sin of the world. We do not know our own 
legs; that every man’s agony is our own agony. Business is 
business! Might is right! If you can,do. And we will not 
risk truly belonging to each other. Each sets out after his 
own and will never run the risk of having been a fool. And 
when it’s over? 


“Yes, yes,” says Unamuno, “I see it all . . . an enormous 
social activity, a mighty civilization, a profuseness of art, of 
industry, of morality, and afterwards, when we have filled 
the world with industrial marvels, with great factories, with 
roads, museums, and libraries, we shall fall exhausted at the 
foot of it all, and it will subsist—for whom? Was man made 
for this, or was this made for man?” 


Man is made for Freedom, not for “this.” We may 
rattle our chains and shout that we are free forever but the 
jangling of our fetters drowns our fervent protestations. 
The fact remains—We are not free, our chains attest our 
slavery. We are not free—This is our Confession. In the 
shadow cast by these tall men we must confess it. 


But there is more—Much more. 


Man’s Freedom 


And this brings us to the true significance of this un- 
precedented Congress of Southern Baptist men. We are 
here to accept the conditions and challenges of a freedom 
we haven’t got! We here seek to join those in the Book of 
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Hebrews who were listed with Abraham in his search for 
a city “whose builder and ruler is God.” We have been 
pierced by the appearance of Huss and Luther, Williams and 


Wallace. We long ago judged them added to those of whom 
Scripture says: 


“And these all, having obtained a good report 
through faith, received not the promise: God hav- 
ing foreseen some better thing for us, that they 
without us, should not be made perfect.” “Where- 
fore, seeing we also are compassed about with so 
great a cloud of witnesses, let us lay aside every 
weight, and the sin which doth so easily beset us, 
and let us run with patience, the race that is set 
before us, looking unto Jesus... ” 


(Heb. 11:39-12:2). 
We confess that we are born-again-to-be-free. We con- 
fess that we will not submit to the chains that bind our 
world and us. We confess that the freedom-in-obedience 
God intends us to have is near to us. We claim by faith, that 


we shall be free, for the Master of life has promised us 
mastery. 


We know that every search for truth and freedom has 
bred its own heroes, for in the very words two of the primary 
nerve centers of human desire are exposed. Their raw 
edges push us to seek, and the prospect of truth and free- 
dom always winsomely beckons or imperiously drives. 
Every search, I say, has bred heroes we do not forget: the 
biological quest; the economic and the technological quests; 
the nuclear, biochemical, and astronomical quests; the 
mathematical, philosophical, and psychological quests; the 
medical and theological quests—every search has its values 
and its heroes. 

But we know, with Berdyaev, that there are truths and 
the truth; truth which is beneficial, truth which is ruinous, 
and there is saving truth which is personal, and therefore 
a Person! It is of this Saving Person, Christ, no other, that 
our text speaks (Jno. 8:32). How impossible is this verse 
for library doors and university hallways. This saving, 
freeing truth implies a Person of peculiar mastery over life. 
Its resultant freedom is not the philosopher’s freedom. 
Luther saw this, too, and translates with the simplest words 
available:—“to be untied” Jesus used the word again with 
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reference to a colt, the foal of an ass, when he said, “Loose 
him, and bring him to me.” 

It is a mistake to treat these words freedom and truth 
as if Jesus were a philosopher. True, he used two words 
of tremendous import in all philosophical discussion, but 
once again Luther’s translation is right: Here “truth” is 
the simple fact, the deed, the thing in its ramifications— 
and “freedom” is “to be turned loose.” 


This is the uniform spirit of the New Testament. The 
truth is the Person, Christ! Thou art the Christ, the Son of 
the living God; Christ is Lord; Lord Christ; that one who 
would come; God was in Christ reconciling the world to 
himself—and hath committed unto us...! These are the 
words of the New Testament understanding of truth, saving 
truth. Ye shall know the truth, the fact, the thing that it 
is, the deed, the “very-isness” of “God in Christ reconciling 
by Cross,” and this will “turn us loose” to have power 
over life. 

“Loose us,” yes, but, from what? The gospel truth in 
the person Christ is to release us from idols, from our slav- 
eries, from ourselves and our sin, our shallow localisms, and 
ideas, our smug false superiorities and assumptions of special 
blessedness along with our crass dependence on Mammon 
(the things Jesus warned most against) and our absurd Care. 
Loose from these? Indeed we are not yet free! 

Ye shall know God in Christ involved in our suffering 
and this will turn you loose! To do what? To be rid of 
sin forever? Not so, not hardly, and not yet. For once 
more Luther precedes us on the path to freedom, for after 
his high burst of temper against Ana-Baptists and all ex- 
tremists and the rabble of the peasants he was to lament, 
“always justified; always sinner.” He found it strange to be 
justified of his sins; but not yet free of his sinning. 

Loosed? To do what? In the holy boldness of my 
knowledge of myself as sinner, I am released by this match- 
less Person to have power over life and ideas; over institu- 
tions and provinces. I need no longer be a mechanical little 
man performing my marvels in obedience to the pressures 
of mere tools and institutions. I am, in this gospel, elevated 
to where I can see the difference between the tools and the 
work itself; the end becomes more important than the tool 
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or the means and I become a man living in a kingdom of 
ends, no longer the slave of tools I pick up and lay down. 


But more: this freedom gives me victory over suffer- 
ing and death. If truth is the Person, everything that min- 
imizes, frustrates, warps, or cuts off persons is untruth. 
This is not to say that evil does not really exist, but it is to 
say it cannot endure forever, nor can it hold confined for- 
ever the eternal persons now involved with evil. This is 
why Christians can be manly about the facts of this present 
world. We know we have to face bluntly and biologically 
both suffering and death. We do not expect to be spared the 
agonies of suffering and death. Grief-drawn Luther turns 
away from the burden of preparing his little daughter for 
her death: 


“Magdalene, my little girl, you would like to stay with 
your father here and you would be glad to go to your Father 
in heaven?” Luther had asked. 


“Yes, dear father, as God wills,” she had replied. 


“You lovely Lena, you will rise and shine like the stars 
and the sun.” “How strange it is to know that she is at 
peace .. and yet to be so sorrowful.” He concluded. 

In the face of this death, we hear no stirring “Yaah,” as 
with his own death—only Luther calling on Christ, as must 
we. But you know what? In the face of suffering and 
death, we find ourselves borne into the realms of a higher 
and grander reality and sometimes we even feel redemption 
flowing out of our own agonies-in-Christ to the need around 
us and we claim the ultimate victory in the strength of this 
Person who personalizes us. 


But this freedom does not come to all. There is a con- 
dition without which the promise of the text is absurd: Ye 
shall know God in Christ involved in our suffering and this 
will turn you loose, only “if ye continue in my word!” And 
that condition one does not find carved over doors. For 
“continuing in his word” has always been a controversial 
matter. 


It is so in John’s Gospel. If the gospel were a drama, 
the text would appear in the heart of Act 2. It would be 
the jewel of meaning in a whole act of controversy with 
slaves who were busy denying their slaveries. Jesus sets 
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out in the section John 6-13 to demonstrate his mastery. This 
he does by a series of mighty acts. He reveals his mastery 
over nature, over law, over institutions, error, demons, dark- 
ness, sin, and every human frailty. He uses great words 
like light, life, truth, free, forever, and Father. In the closing 
of the Act (Chapter 12) he comes in mighty denouement to 
the tomb of Lazarus and to the consternation of them all, he 
calls the dead man out! Death is subject, Christ is Lord! 
Eli-Yahweh! Who can believe it! And now, Chapter 13, 
the arms of the cross begin to stretch to receive him, for who 
could deny his slaveries to follow such a one if it would 
put his whole culture under judgment. 


To continue in his word puts everything we know and 
love under terrible judgment. To continue in his word calls 
us to shoulder a fearful responsibility. It forces us to sense 
the larger room that lies beyond our cardboard cells and 
makes us want to enter, but we fear the cost of too close an 
inspection of our valuables and our concerns. To continue 
in his word would deny us the worship of our machines, 
the fever for the immediately available, the grasp of the 
known value and our love for ourselves. To escape the 
cardboard cell, to deny slavery by admitting we are slaves, 
to come in to the truth of personality and the freedom of 
release comes high: it means the death of desire for security 
and the birth of passion for life at its highest — but most 
clearly it means the acceptance of a burden we have never 
really claimed: the burden of the sins and needs and hurts 
of the whole world! This is at once our deepest need and 
highest challenge. 


Salvation—which means everything God himself can do 
for the whole world—has always been such an “individual” 
blessing for us. We have received it by grace, we are quite 
willing for God to give it to all men, just like us—even our 
“hard-shelled” varieties are willing for God to do it. But 
we have never really “continued in his word” by making 
Christ’s burden our own. We have never truly felt our- 
selves sent to shoulder the burdens, with all Christians, of 
the Whole World! This we have evaded by calling it a 
“social gospel” when there is no such thing! There is only 
a half-gospel which preaches the needs of the world to the 
exclusion of the needs of single men; and there: is another 
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abortive gospel, just as malformed, which preaches individ- 
ual redemption without the aspect of our being involved 
for and with and in Christ at the business of seeing the whole 
of things redeemed. Christ died for the sins of the “in- 
habited world of men,” according to the Scriptures, but 
there are principalities and powers which undergird the 
kingdom of evil against which we not only have never led 
a major assault, but which we have connived to keep in 
power. 


Here in the South and South-west an amazing fortuity 
of circumstances has brought us to a power we hold nowhere 
else in the world. The frontier life, the appeal to people of 
a particular economic level with energy to “rise in the 
world,” the preaching of a gospel for common men with its 
clear emphasis on individual repentance, confession of sin, 
salvation by grace, a church of the people, and for twenty 
years now, an unprecedentedly energetic and effective work 
of evangelism in the churches, and the mighty powers of a 
vast, cooperating, constituency have brought us where we 
approach majority strength in our whole section. Even 
among the inmates of the Texas penitentiary those of Baptist 
persuasion hold the lead. 


Consequently, responsibility for every continuing social 
ill, for every agony of poverty, vice, crime, provincialism, 
prejudice, and corporate evil lies closer to our door than we 
dare admit, and so lies the power to change things! 

The corporate life of mankind is our business; the agony 
of little children is our business; the viciousness of laws, old 
and new, the care-less-ness of institutions, the evils of many 
business ventures, the ungodliness of advantage-taking ad- 
vertisement, the devastating moral and personal corruption 
of alcohol and drug interests both legal and illegal, the awful 
cancer of race and class advantage-taking,—its all the busi- 
ness of Christ who died to lift us all. And if we follow? If 
we see this,—if we can cross the barrier into the larger room 
of universal concern for all—we are not “social-gospelers,” 
we are a New Creation. 


What a dream! The laity of the Baptist world, a “new 
creation,” committed to the acceptance of a cosmic burden, 
to the expansion of our horizons, to the confession of our 
slaveries and our needs, to the judgment of our culture, and 
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to the exploration of a road no company of men has ever 
had a better chance to see and follow. This is gospel 
freedom. 


The best recipe for hell I know is to stand by on the 
assurance of one’s own salvation, as if one could belong to 
Christ and have no part in Christ’s work. To miss this is 
to remain bound in the hell of staying forever as we are! 


I grew up less than an hour from William Wallace and 
could have known him, but I did not. He was martyr-stuff 
years before his death but I did not know him until he was 
dead. It seems strange to me now that I came to know of 
Wallace through a Roman Catholic priest, then pastor in 
Oklahoma City at Corpus Christi Church. We, the priest and 
I, were members of a preaching mission at Oklahoma A. and 
M. College. By the priest’s invitation I heard his address at 
a convocation of hundreds of Roman Catholic students. At 
the close of his winsome and simple presentation of what to 
me was an incredible, pre-Copernican world-view, the caril- 
lon in the tower over us broke out in a mighty burst of bell- 
ringing. Presently I caught the theme of the music and out- 
side the hall I had to roar with laughter. Of all the hymns 
in all the books some ignorant, but well-meaning carilloneur 
was rolling out Luther’s Battle Hymn of the Reformation to 
close the Roman Catholic convocation! It was too good to 
keep and that night I told it before twenty of us, and the 
priest had the grace to think it a good joke and threw back 
his handsome shaggy head and laughed too. 


But next morning it was the priest who paused at my 
door to share with me the section of the New York Times 
which printed the letter of two Roman missionaries which 


gave the details of the death of their fellow prisoner, Dr. 
William Wallace. The priests said they had a common de- 
sire to bear witness to the details of a death they had shared 
and felt Baptists and the free world would want to know 
how Wallace was strangled in his cell. 


Where else but at some point of shared suffering could, 
the Priest, Wallace and I come together? And where else 
but at that point of common agony, the Cross, can we find 
impetus and strength for what we have to do? In the birth 
of our common desire to bear witness to a death we share 
lies our truth and freedom. 

















Book Reviews 


Wisdom in Israel And in the Ancient Near East. Edited by M. 
Noth and D. Winton Thomas. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1955. 301 pages. 
32 Guilders. 


This volume constitutes the festschrift presented to Prof. H. H. 
Rowley upon his sixty-fifth birthday in 1955. It consists of a series 
of essays by leading Anglo-Saxon and Continental scholars centering 
in the theme of Wisdom in Jewish and Ancient Near Eastern thought. 
The book is timely, since, apart from the recent contributions of 
Ringgren and Coert Rylaarsdam, very little has been done upon this 
aspect of revelation. The prophets and psalmists have been ex- 
haustively treated time and again of recent years, although often 
with surprisingly new insights. Priests, Levites and cultic prophets 
have had their due share of attention, but the wise men have been 
relegated to a back seat. Now this contructive contribution comes 
to stir us to further activity. It contains essays by Albright, Alt, 
Eissfeldt, Engnell, Humbert, Lindblom, Mowinckel, Pedersen, Por- 
teous, and von Rad to name a few of the contributors. It deals 
with the parallels to Hebrew wisdom in other literature, covers the 
Biblical fieid from issues raised by Job and Koheleth to the ‘Son 
of Man’ concept of Danielic Messianism, discusses the place of the 
wisdom motif in prophetic literature and psalmody, and has an 
interesting essay by Engnell on “ ‘knowledge’ and ‘life’ in the creation 
story.” Space does not permit us to review in detail. Suffice it to 
say that no student of the Old Testament can afford to leave this 
volume of essays unread. It is a worthy birthday gift to the doyen 
of British Old Testament scholarship. 

Eric C. Rust 


Les Pauvres De Yahwe. By Albert Gelin. Paris: Les Editions 
Du Cerf, 1953. 182 pages. Fr. 300. 


This book is a discussion of the idea of the ‘poor’ in the Old 
Testament. A general consideration of the Old Testament idea of 
poverty and the prophetic association of poverty with righteousness, 
together with the issues it raises, provides the setting for a discussion 
of the ‘poor’ in the Psalms and Prophets, in the intra-Testamental 
period and in the New Testament. In the course of this, we are 
shown the emergence of the ‘poor’ as a spiritual community, the 
‘righteous ones.’ There is a valuable discussion of the evidence 
from the Dead Sea Scrolls, and the suffering Messiah image in 
Isa. 53 and some of the psalms leads to a discussion of this figure 
as the Messiah of the ‘poor.’ The last chapters take us into the 
New Testament, discussing the Magnificat (the Song of poverty) 
and poverty in the Gospel understanding. This is a useful little 
monograph. 

Eric C. Rust 
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L’Homme dans L’Ancien Testament. By Georges Pedoux. (Ca- 
hiers Theologegues No. 32) Neuchatel: Delachaux & Niestle, 1953. 
73 pages. Fr.s. 3.85. 

This little monograph on Hebrew psychology offers nothing new. 
Its contents are already ably dealt with in English. It shows a 
grasp of the problems involved, and offers a critical reconstruction 
based on the views of Old Testament scholars like J. Pedersen, A. R. 
Johnson and H. W. Robinson. For French Old Testament students 
this is undoubtedly a valuable piece of work, but it covers ground 
as far as Anglo-Saxon students are concerned. 

Eric C. Rust 


Outline Studies in the Old Testament. By W. G. Moorehead. 
Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 1957. 363 pages. $3.95. 

Here is another reprint of a book which approaches scripture 
from the literal and the typological viewpoint. Of course this ap- 
proach imposes many limitations. One can nearly always guess 
what the author’s conclusion on a matter is going to be. A second 
limitation is that one volume seeks to outline the entire Old Testa- 
ment! However, a redeeming feature is a cataloguging of the various 
views and possible interpretations of a passage such as is given for 
the sixth chapter of Genesis or the first chapter of Hosea. The fact 
that various views are summarized in a brief space makes the book 
worth reading. Often keen insight is shown in discovering the 
theological principles underscored in a passage. However, Mosaic 
authorship and predictive messianic prophecy from Genesis on 
through is championed and with this the reviewer must part com- 
pany. 

Ralph Elliott 


Through the Pentateuch Chapter by Chapter. By W. H. Griffith 
Thomas. Ed. Winifred G. T. Gillespie. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerd- 
mans Publishing Company, 1957. 191 pages. $3.00. 

W. H. G. Thomas, a native of England and a teacher for many 
years at Wycliffe College, Toronto, died in 1924. For a good while 
prior to his death he wrote a running chapter by chapter commentary 
which appeared in The Christian, a London publication. The last 
effort of Thomas in those columns was a commentary on the books 
of the Pentateuch. The material which appeared in those columns 
forms the basic structure of the present work, collected and ar- 
ranged posthumously by Thomas’ daughter, Mrs. E. H. Gillespie of 
Lafayette, Louisiana. 

It must be remembered that the avowed purpose of the book is 
to supply devotional truths and insights for meditation. For each 
chapter of the Biblical books, the author has a section which he 
calls “The Message for Meditation.” These little sections are quite 
good and show insight into the basic content and message of the 
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book. Thomas was a master in making good, brief, summary out- 
lines of material. These outlines are helpful. While the book ac- 
complishes its purpose of contributing stimulating insight into the 
content material of the Pentateuch, it has serious limitations in its 
emphasis upon the dictation method of revelation and in its use of 
the typological method of interpretation. In spite of the limitations 
mentioned, the reviewer suggests a reading of the material. The 
pastor will find some “thought starters.” To one who has to spend 
much of his time in critical study, it is good to be reminded of some 
basic truths. 


Ralph H. Elliott 


Amos, Hosea, and Micah. (Epworth Preacher’s Commentaries). 
By ery H. Snaith. London: The Epworth Press, 1956. 111 pages. 
9s. 6d. net. 


This book, in keeping with the general purpose of the series, is 
slanted towards the needs and understanding of the preacher in the 
local church. The books, Amos, Hosea, and Micah, are taken one 
at a time and studied. After a brief but comprehensive background, 
the writer then treats individually the prophetic oracles which com- 
prise the entire book. A further contribution is the author’s attempt 
to show how the message of these individual oracles is relevant 
to the present day and to suggest some use of them for preaching 
purposes. Though accustomed to the academic world, Snaith speaks 
also as one who is close to the needs of the common people. The 
pastor will appreciate the author’s ability in pointing out how an 
Old Testament idea is adopted and used in the New Testament. In 
typical fashion, however, the author makes textual changes without 
giving his reasons. At times he is not consistent for the logic which 
he uses to reject material in Amos he employs in keeping material 
in Hosea. Another weakness is the evident straining for a prac- 
tical application of the message of the prophet to the modern scene. 
But one must conclude that in spite of the limitations mentioned, 
this little book, easy to read, inexpensive to buy, is well worth the 
pastor’s time and effort. 

Ralph H. Elliott 


Glaube und Leben der Urgemeinde. By Bo Reicke (Abhand- 
lungen zur Theologie des Alten und Neuen Testaments, 32). Zurich: 
Zwingli Verlag, 1957. 179 pages. 

Bo Reicke, the well-known Swedish New Testament scholar who 
is now a professor in the University of Basel, presents in this book 
a study of The Faith and Life of the Primitive Church. The sub- 
title, Remarks on Acts 1 to 7, shows more exactly the character of 
the book: it is an expository commentary on the first seven chap- 
ters of the Book of Acts. The book has been written with the in- 
terested non-theologian in mind but, although it largely avoids 
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technical language, it also makes a significant contribution to the 
scientific understanding for the work of Luke. 

The author, recognizing that in these chapters Luke has made 
use of older traditional material, seeks constantly to answer two 
questions: (1) What facts are reflected in the presentation of Luke? 
(2) What significance is given to each individual report. That is to 
say, the author seeks to make a contribution to the historical and to 
the theological understanding of the Book of Acts. 

To take an example of the first line of study, Reicke, building on 
Harnack and those before him, argues that the traditional materials 
reported in 2:42-4:31 and in 4:32-5:42 are in reality doublets of the 
same series of events. He then seeks to show the historical character 
of these events and their significance for early Christianity and their 
importance in the structure of the Lucan narrative. 

In regard to the speeches of Acts, Reicke has developed ideas 
presented earlier in an essay, “A Synopsis of Early Christian Preach- 
ing” in The Root of the Vine (1953). He finds in each of the sermons 
a thesis, followed by a series of arguments, and a conclusion. The 
contribution which he makes lies in the detailed analysis of each 
speech and in the careful delineation of each line of argument. This 
important book can be added to the growing list of significant recent 
works on Acts. 

Heber F. Peacock 


A Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament. Translated and 
edited by W. F. Arndt and F. W. Gingrich. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1957. 909 pages. $14.00. 


In 1947 the Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod observed its cen- 
tennial and from the thank-offering which was received during the 
celebration of this event a portion was set aside as a fund for 
scholarly research. The committee appointed to decide on how 
to administer the fund proposed a translation into English of the 
Fourth Edition of Walter Bauer’s Griechisch-Deutsches Worterbuch 
zu den Schriften des Neuen Testaments und der ubrigen urchrist- 
lichen Literatur. W. F. Arndt, professor of New Testament at 
Concordia Seminary, and F. W. Gingrich, professor of Greek and 
Religion at Albright College, were named by the committee to under- 
take the task of translating and editing this lexicon. 

This lexicon is far superior to any other Greek lexicon of the 
New Testament. Not only does it contain the Words of the Greek 
New Testament but also of the early Christian Literature. Bauer has 
made use of Egyptian papyri, the work of the Apostolic Fathers, 
ostraca and recently discovered inscriptions to give us new light on 
New Testament words. 


Various minor changes and additions have been made by the 
translators. A few words which were not included in Bauer’s Fourth 
Edition have been added and some errors have been corrected. The 
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Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod is to be commended for under- 
taking this translation and the University of Chicago Press is to be 
congratulated for accepting it for publication. 

T. C. Smith 


Mayflower Edition of the King James Version of the Bible. 
New York: Collins’ Clear-Type Press, 1957. $20.00. 

This Mayflower edition of the Authorized King James Version 
of The Bible has been published to commemorate the sailing of the 
ship Mayflower II from Plymouth, England to Plymouth, Massa- 
chusetts. Approximately sevennty copies of this publication were 
actually shipped on the second Mayflower. 

For those who were not able to secure a copy of the Limited 
Edition, a replica edition has been prepared which is exactly the 
same as the Limited Edition. This Bible is printed in extra bold type 
for easy reading and it is bound in Morocco leather. 


T. C. Smith 


St. Cyprian: The Lapsed, and The Unity of the Catholic Church 
(Ancient Christian Writers, No. 25). Translated and annotated by 
Maurice Bevenot, S. J. Westminster, Maryland: The Newman Press, 
1957. 133 pages. $2.75. 

This work is, in structure, identical with all the volumes of 
Ancient Christian Writers. There is an introduction, followed by 
translation, concluded with learned notes. An index to the whole is 
also given. The whole series is most valuable. 

Professor Bevenot (Heythrop College, Oxon.) has given a read- 
able translation, provided cross-headings for successive sections, and 
carried on (in the notes) an illuminating conversation with Cyprianic 
scholarship. His position on the much disputed chapter four of the 
de unitate is balanced and fair. 

The two short writings, here translated, are essentially pastoral 
in character. They are bishop Cyprian’s response, in A. D. 251, 
following the Decian persecution, to situations which had been 
created by that persecution. The Lapsed deals with the disciplinary 
problem of weak members who under stress of persecution had 
apostatized. The Unity deals with the problem of schism (in Rome 
especially) which had grown out of an allegedly lax attitude toward 
apostacy on the part of the Roman bishop. 

Casual students of Christian history do not spend much time in 
this type of literature. But for all seriously interested in under- 
standing the shaping-up of the Christian movement in history, this 
is the stuff of which authentic understanding is made. And as we 
would heartily disagree with numerous positions taken in the various 
volumes, so would we heartily praise the valuable work which the 
same volumes so copiously contain. 

T. D. Price 
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Methodism in American History. By William Warren Sweet. 
New York: Abingdon Press. 1954. 472 pages. $5.00. 


To his standard history of American Methodism, appearing in 
1933, Professor Sweet, the dean of American church historians, has 
added a new chapter covering the years 1933 to 1953. He does not 
stick as closely to Methodism in this chapter as in the earlier edition. 
The book is an excellent treatment of Methodism; Sweet traces the 
story chronologically, indicating successively beginnings, revivalism, 
Revolution, frontier expansion, slavery and its attendant problems, 
and the development of agencies and institutions. Intimately at 
home in the materials of American Christianity, Sweet has a warm 
appreciation of the evangelical, spiritual tradition of modern Chris- 
tianity. Sweet is sympathetic with Methodism, but he candidly 
criticizes, with the passionate spirit of a convinced Christian rather 
than the dispassionate spirit of an objective historian, Methodism 
for its departure from Spiritual Christianity. This critical charac- 
teristic appears in his discussion of the subject from the “gilded 
age” (1880-1900) to the present. His treatment of the period from 
the slavery controversy to the Reconstruction is relevant to an 
understanding of our present racial crisis. This book is highly 
recommended to Baptists, for there are enough similarities between 
American Baptist and Methodist history (especially from 1825 to 
the present) to make this a profitable study. 

Hugh Wamble 


Always Young For Liberty. By Arthur W. Brown. Syracuse 
University Press, 1956. 268 pages. $4.50. 

William Ellery Channing (1780-1842) was the most respected 
leader of New England Unitarianism and a leading figure in the 
American intelligentsia of the first half of the nineteenth century. 
Brown seeks to demonstrate Channing’s intellectual and literary 
stature. Purporting to be a biography, this book deals more with 
New England thought, and primarily with Channing’s, than with 
Channing’s life. This is both an asset and a liability: an asset, 
because the tenets of Deism, New Haven Theology, Unitarianism, 
Universalism, Transcendentalism, and Abolitionism come within the 
hook’s purview; a liability, because too little attention is given to 
Channing as a person. Much attention, of course, is given to con- 
troversies in which Channing participated. Brown quotes exten- 
sively from primary sources, but it is evident that he is primarily 
interested in literature and ideology. Brown depicts Channing as a 
free thinker, “always young for liberty” of thought and action, one 
who believed “we must be more afraid of formality than of eccen- 
tricity.” It is fascinating to study Channing, an advocate of man’s 
innate abilities and moral responsibilities; it is important to study 
Channing in this present age because of the tendency toward con- 
formity. The book is marred by several careless errors, such as 
“Stonewall Jackson” for Andrew Jackson (p. 92), Hugo Grotius of 
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the “Renaissance” (p. 109), “Miss Chapman” (p. 224), and “Mrs. 

Chapman” (p. 225), etc. There are no footnotes, but this is not a 

great deficiency; Brown cites sources of the text and he gives ex- 

tended bibliographical aids at the back of the book (pp. 245-2611). 
Hugh Wamble 


History of Freewill Baptists. By Norman Allen Baxter. Ro- 
chester: American Baptist Historical Society, 1957. 212 pages. $3.00. 


As its subtitle, “A Study in New England Separatism,” indicates, 
this history is concerned primarily with the Freewill Baptist Move- 
ment in New England. This movement, beginning late in the 
eighteenth century under the dynamic leadership of Benjamin 
Randall, was a protest against the hyper-Calvinistic theology pre- 
vailing in its native region. A definitive history of the movement 
has never been written, and so this work fills a blank in the story of 
American Baptists. Although the New England Freewill Baptists 
lost their separate identity in 1911 when they merged with the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, their influence continues to be a significant 
one particularly in New England. 

The author has made thorough and skilful use of primary 
sources. He has provided a very adequate setting for his history 
and his interpretations demonstrate solid scholarship. Apart from 
the special interest the work has for students of Baptist history, this 
history is valuable as a chapter in the story of religion on the Amer- 
ican frontier. It describes one little known phase of early American 
revivalism. 

Dr. Baxter has done an excellent job of research. Some readers 
will complain that too much of the thesis style has been retained in 
his history, but this is not too serious a criticism. 

W. L. Lumpkin 


The Recovery of the Anabaptist Vision. By Guy F. Hershberger 
(Ed.). Scottdale, Pennsylvania: Herald Press, 1957. 360 pages. $4.50. 


This volume of twenty-four essays has been prepared as a 
sixtieth anniversary tribute to Dr. Harold S. Bender, dean of the 
Goshen College Biblical Seminary and outstanding Mennonite his- 
tiographer. With remarkable conciseness, the essays, written by 
European and American scholars, summarize the most significant 
findings of recent scholarship on the history and faith of Anabaptism. 

A useful survey of Anabaptist histiography is presented in the 
introductory essay. Dr. Bender’s large contributions in this area are 
next discussed. Then follows Dr. Bender’s own splendid essay on 
“The Anabaptist Vision,” the presidential address of the American 
Society of Church History, 1943. Here the view of Anabaptism as 
the culmination of the Reformation is admirably set forth and the 
Anabaptist vision is shown to have included the conceptions of 
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Christianity as discipleship, of the Church as brotherhood, and of 
the new ethic of love and non-resistance. Professor Fritz Blanke 
remarks interestingly, in his article on “Anabaptism and the Re- 
formation,” that “The city on the Limmat (Zurich) is the cradle of 
the now world-wide Anabaptist-Mennonite-Baptist tradition.” Also, 
Dr. Ernest A. Payne, general secretary of the Baptist Union of Great 
Britain and Ireland, writes a later essay on “The Anabaptist Impact 
on Western Civilization.” 


This book is of the same high quality of scholarship and work- 
manship that we have learned to expect in Mennonite publications. 
It is difficult to see how anyone who is interested in Reformation 
history, the Anabaptists, or the modern Free Church movement can 
afford to overlook this significant volume. It is a work of the 
largest practical and inspirational value. 

W. L. Lumpkin 


Theologie De L’Ancien Testament Tome I Dieu. (Bibliotheque 
De Theologie, Series III, Theologie Biblique, Vol. 2). By P. Van 
Imschoot. Tournai: Desclee & Cie, 1954. 274 pages. Belgian Fr. 140. 


Those of us who know the excellent book of Paul Heinisch on 
the theology of the Old Testament, will welcome this new Roman 
Catholic contribution to the same field. It is a reminder that the 
Roman ‘Church is increasingly becoming at home in the field of 
modern Old Testament scholarship. This first volume deals solely 
with the doctrine of God, and thus seems to be based on the tradi- 
tional dogmatic scheme, although the newer and more dynamic 
emphasis on relations, with which Euhrodt has made us familiar, 
appears in the subdivisions of the volume. The doctrine of God is 
dealt with in relation to the world and in relation to God’s people, 
sc that prophetic ecstasy, covenant and election all come in the range 
of this first volume. Van Imschoot is at home in modern Old 
Testament study. The book is remarkable, not so much for original 
insights, as for its author’s ability to absorb and order the vast 
amount of contemporary and relevant scholarship. The bibliog- 
raphies are full and adequate, with some strange lacuna, such as the 
omission of reference to A. R. Johnson. It is a book to welcome 
and use. 


Eric C. Rust 


Theologie De L’Ancien Testament (Manuels et Precis De Theo- 
logie). By E. Jacob. Neuchatel: Delachaux et Niestle, 1955. 288 
pages. Fr. 1100. 


This is a useful theology of the Old Testament written from the 
Protestant standpoint and representing the best in Old Testament 
scholarship. Our author, while aware of the problems involved, 
follows the old systematic scheme, adopted by Kohler, and writes 
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his theology around the traditional themes. One wishes that he could 
have devised a more dynamic approach, although the book centers 
in the thought of the living God. The treatment of the Old Testament 
revelation of God occupies the first part of the book with the con- 
ception of the living God as the center of the revelation. The divine 
names, the divine manifestations, the angels and other powers are 
adequately dealt with. The second part of the book gives able 
treatment to the action of the living God in history and society, with 
an excellent chapter on God as the Lord of history and a well in- 
formed development of God in the institutions of Israel. Extra- 
ordinarily enough, sin, redemption and the after life are dealt with in 
very short compass in Part III. We could wish for a longer ex- 
pansion of this section, although the major points are made. The 
introductory part of the book deals with the problems raised by the 
theology of the Old Testament and the relation of the Old Testa- 
ment to the New. There are excellent and full bibliographies to 
each section. 


Eric C. Rust 


The Hebrew Man. By L. Kohler, translated by Peter R. Ack- 
royd. New York: Abingdon Press, 1957. 160 pages. $2.50. 


In our April number of this year, we reviewed the German 
edition of this book, and we welcome its appearance in English 
dress. It has been well translated, and, as we have already said, 
presents an admirable discussion of Old Testament man in every 
range and aspect of his being. We hope that every serious student 
of the Bible will bear this volume in mind. 

Eric C. Rust 


An Approach to the Theology of the Sacraments. By Neville 
Clark. Napierville: Alec R. Allenson, Inc., 1956. 96 pages. $1.50. 


This is a welcome addition to the series “Studies in Biblical 
Theology,” and is of particular interest to the readers of this journal, 
since it is written by a young British Baptist. The author carefully 
investigates the Biblical foundations of the ordinances of baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper, and elaborates their theological significance 
on this basis. He holds that both have a Christological, an ecclesio- 
logical and an eschatological basis. Thus the two ordinances are acts 
of participation in the death and resurrection of Christ, and as such 
are both extensions of the atonement and acts of incorporation into 
Christ. Further, the two ordinances are made powerful by the 
operation of the Holy Spirit and must be understood within the 
setting of realized or ‘inaugurated’ eschatology. Finally, baptism 
is primarily individual and concerned with the new creation, whereas 
the Lord’s Supper is corporate and cosmic and concerned with 
growth and re-creation. The discussion of the cosmic and corporate 
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nature of the sacraments is valuable. Our author contends that both 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper have cosmic undertones, and that 
“the material elements, taken into the context of the sacramental 
action and energized by the Spirit, foreshadow the transfiguration of 
the cosmic and herald the new heaven and the new earth.” 


Eric C. Rust 


Schopfung und Fall. By Dietrich Bonhoeffer. Munich: Chr. 
Kaiser Verlag, 1955. 120 pages. DM, 4.80. 


This slight monograph is more valuable than its size might 
indicate. Its author is the well known German theologian who died 
under the Nazi tyranny, and whose other works have, many of 
them, been translated. This is a detailed theological exegesis of 
Gen. 1-3, in the course of which the author strays beyond strict 
exegesis and considers the bearing of the insights of these stories 
upon the total theological outlook of the Bible. In these chapters 
we have a revelation from God, and not merely a cosmogony born 
of human imagination. Hence, with real insight, Bonhoeffer dis- 
cusses man, his sin and his redemption. Sometimes he gets fanciful, 
although his discussion of the two trees in the garden must not be 
hurriedly dismissed. He sees Adam living between the curse and 
the promise, and he has much of real value to say about the condi- 
tion of sinful man. This is a monograph for theologians. 


Eric C. Rust 


The Communication of the Christian Faith. By Hendrik Krae- 
mer. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1956. 128 pages. $2.50. 


This small volume by the distinguished Dutch theologian is not 
to be measured in value in terms of its length. It offers a valuable 
and searching analysis of one of the most vexed issues of our time, 
and we can be very grateful to Dr. Kraemer for a timely piece of 
work. Our author examines the Biblical perspective in the opening 
chapter and the centrality in it of communication, and shows the 
unique nature of the communication of the Christian message, such 
as the compelling obligation to communicate it, the indissoluble 
union in it of subjectivity and objectivity, its appeal to faith. There 
follows chapters on communication in the history of the church, and 
on the psychological, sociological and cultural factors involved in 
communication. The latter chapter gives a searching analysis of 
language. There follows an able treatment of the breakdown of 
communication and the secularization of contemporary life, whilst the 
book closes with a discussion of restoring communication. The last 
two chapters need to be read by every preacher. They raise ques- 
tions with which we are all wrestling, and attempt answers to 
them. Our author shows familiarity with contemporary sociological 
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study, such as David Riesman’s ‘The Lonely Crowd, and Weber’s 
Kulturgeschicte und Kultursoziologie, and with work on the phil- 
osophy of language such as W. H. Urban’s ‘Language and Reality.’ 
One interesting indebtedness of this book is that to Dietrich Bon- 
hoeffer’s Communio Sanctorum, not yet translated into English, but 
a book which ought to be so rendered. This is a book that every 
preacher ought to read. 
Eric C. Rust 


The Bible Doctrine of Grace. By C. Ryder Smith. London: 
Epworth Press, 1956. 247 pages. 22/6. 


This is a valuable source book of Biblical theology, covering the 
whole range of the Old and New Testaments and dealing with every 
aspect of ‘Grace’. The Biblical recognition of the co-existence of 
grace and sin, the Biblical understanding of election, and the fellow- 
ship of God with man in Christ are given treatment in separate 
chapters. The work is so massive and comprehensive that it is diffi- 
cult to review. Here is a source book, a work of reference for stu- 
dent and teachers which should be in ceaseless demand. The absence 
of a Bibliography and of scholarly footnotes is a handicap, since 
some would like to trace some of Dr. Smith’s ideas to their source. 


Eric C. Rust 


The Revelation of Law in Scripture. By Patrick Fairbairn. 
Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 1957. 484 pages. $6.95. 


This is a new photo process reprint of the original work which 
appeared in 1869. An effort to understand the concept of revela- 
tion, the author shows some remarkable insight for a man of his 
times. Extensive attention is given to the Decalogue as a moral 
preface and binder of the covenant people to God. Discounting 
some of his interpretations relative to Hebrew monotheism, one must 
agree that the author has a good summary of the successes and 
failures of Israel. But that is all this particular section is—a pro- 
longed summary with little intuitive insight. When he comes to the 
prophets, the author speaks of “economies” and “dispensations.” 
Here he falls into the weaknesses of the dispensationalists and the 
typologists. However, there is a redeeming feature in the author’s 
emphasis that the prophets sought to give a re-interpretation of the 
spirit intended by the law. The main value of the book is twofold: 
(1) A summary of Israel’s deficiencies as a covenant people; (2) An 
emphasis upon the religious rather than the scientific meaning of 
the Bible. Both of these make contributions towards an under- 
standing of revelation but there are much better books which cover 
the same ground on the market today. 

Ralph H. Elliott 
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Essays on Typology. By G. W. H. Lampe and K. J. Woollcombe 
(Studies in Biblical Theology, No. 22). Napierville: Alec R. Allen- 
son, Inc., 1957. 80 pages. $1.50. 


In two excellent essays, the authors set forth an evaluation of 
typology and an investigation of both its Biblical origins and its 
Patristic developments. Typology has come back into the picture 
in the sphere of Biblical theology and exegesis, and we welcome 
this contribution as yet another sign of the emancipation of Biblical 
studies from a barren philology. Dr. Lampe discusses the reason- 
ableness of typology, differentiating it, on the one hand, from al- 
legory, and, on the other, from extreme and unhistorical uses of it. 
Typology means essentially the search for a repetition of the same 
pattern of divine activity in history, in promise and in fulfilment, 
and Dr. Lampe gives a cogent justification of it, underlining its ob- 
jective basis in the historical acts of God, and attacking those like 
Austen Farrer and L. C. Thornton who would make excessive, al- 
most non-historical and often uncritical use of it. Mr. Woollcombe 
follows with a full study of the use of typology in the New Testa- 
ment and the Patristic texts. Those who are concerned with this 
kind of thought, and all of us ought to be for it is sanctioned in the 
Bible itself, should absorb the arguments and material of this mono- 
graph. 

Eric C. Rust 


Thomas Cranmer, Theologian. By G. W. Bromiley. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1956. 108 pages. $3.25. 


Thomas Cranmer—Archbishop of Canterbury, adviser to Henry 
VIII, chief author of the Book of Common Prayer, and martyr for 
his faith—was the most important figure of the English reformation. 

G. W. Bromiley—scholar and minister—here studies the doc- 
trine and churchmanship of this remarkable man, and gives an esti- 
mate of his place and significance. It is a good book, and will be 
read with profit by all who are interested in the history and thought 
of the English reformation. 

T. D. Price 


Light and Enlightenment. By Rosalie L. Colie. Cambridge: At 
the University Press, 1957. 162 pages. $3.75. 


This “study of the Cambridge Platonists and the Dutch Armin- 
ians” is a fine piece of research aimed at showing the influence 
upon each other (deliberately sought and received) of these two 
seventeenth century groups. But it is more than this. It is a valu- 
able chapter in the history of ideas, as well as a contribution to the 
modern history of Christian theology. There is also an excellent 
bibliography. 
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The traditions represented by these two groups have affinity 
for the thought of Erasmus—but set in a different context. Perhaps 
the book offers most to the perennial problem of the relation of 
reason and revelation. 


T. D. Price 


Principalities and Powers. By G. B. Caird. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1956. 106 pages. $2.40. 


This presents in short compass a real contribution to the study 
of Pauline theology. It takes up the theme of the demonic powers 
in Paul’s thought and their subjugation in the triumph of Christ. 
Thus it follows up the theme of Aulen’s Christus Victor, which has 
been exhaustively studied in its New Testament setting by R. Lewis- 
tad’s Christ The Conqueror. Dr. Caird notes that the latter was 
published too late for reference. His book, with its more limited 
theme does not suffer by comparison, although it offers little that 
is new in insight. He shows acquaintance with the movements of 
thought evidenced in the articles in Kittel’s Theologisches Worter- 
buch and in the thought of Cullmann, e.g. the association of political 
and earthly rulers with angelic governors. The final chapter on 
“What the Rulers did not Know” provides an able discussion of 
the cosmic sweep of the redemption wrouught in Christ. This a 
useful little monograph on an important aspect of New Testament 
thought. 


Eric C. Rust 


An Essay on the Foundations of Our Knowledge. By A. A. 
Cournot, translated by M. H. Moore. New York: The Liberal Arts 
Press, 1956. 615 pages. $9.00. 

This is an excellent translation of a work one century old, writ- 
ten by a Frenchman, better known as a distinguished matheme- 
tician. It is a comprehensive study, beginning with epistemology, 
and ranging through such fields as aesthetics, ethics, psychology and 
history. In a good introductory essay, the translator categorizes 
Cournot as a critical rationalist, combining empiricist elements with- 
in his rationalist approach. This book is useful for those who are 
studying French rationalism, but it is, at best, a book for the 
specialist and not for the general reader. 

Eric C. Rust 


The Essence of Philosophy. By Wilhelm Dilthey, translated by 
S. A. and W. T. Emery (University of North Carolina Studies in 
the Germanic Languages and Literatures). Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1954. xi, 78 pages. $1.50. 


Those who recognize the importance of Dilthey’s philosophy 
and especially his contributions to the philosophical basis of the 
human and social sciences and to the philosophy of history, will wel- 
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come this translation of the 1924 edition ofan essay published orig- 
inally in 1907, just four years before Dilthey’s death. It represents, 
in concise form, the great thinker’s mature thoughts upon the nature 
of philosophy, and includes a discussion of the interrelationships of 
art, religion, and philosophy, a valuable consideration of the types 
of philosophical Weltanschauung, and a chapter on philosophy and 
science. This is a welcome translation, and along with the studies 
of Dilthey by Professor Hodges of the University of Reading in Eng- 
land, it affords a good introduction to the thought of an influential 
German philosopher, too little known outside his own borders. 


Eric C. Rust 


The Philosophy of Jonathan Edwards From His Private Note- 
books. Edited by H. G. Townsend. Eugene, Oregon: University of 
Oregon Press, 1955. 270 pages. $3.50. 


This volume offers a collection of the philosophical writings of 
Jonathan Edwards, many hitherto unpublished. It consists of the 
essays, ‘Of Being’ and ‘The Mind’, and also of the Miscellanies in 
which we have a long series of notes from his Note Books, ranging 
from the ‘Being of God’ and the ‘Immortality of the Soul’ through 
themes like ‘Mysteries’, ‘Nature and Grace’ to ‘The World Will Come 
to An End’. The whole was furnished by the editor, now dead, 
with a comprehensive introduction, in which some consideration is 
given to the roots of Edward’s Platonism as well as a discussion of 
the contents of this volume and a setting of theme within the con- 
text of Edward’s life and thought. This is a valuable addition to 
the library of those who are interested in the great New England 
divine and who recognize his importance in the development of 
American philosophy. 

Eric C. Rust 


Speculation in Pre-Christian Philosophy. By Richard Kroner. 
Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1956. 251 pages. $5.75. 


This is the first of three volumes in which one of our most able 
philosophical theologians is embodying a lifetime’s results of study 
and teaching on the theme of the relation of faith to philosophy. 
Already, in his Gifford Lectures, ‘The Primacy of Faith’, Richard 
Kroner has assumed and anticipated the kind of background that 
he is now elaborating. In this first volume, the conversation of 
the philosopher with the theologian is discussed at the level of 
Greek philosophical thought. Plato, Aristotle and the Stoics are 
discussed with real insight. The origin of ontological speculation in 
Parmenides and the attempted fusion of Biblical and Greek thought 
in Philo are discussed, with many valuable judgments which make 
us look forward with keen anticipation to the next two volumes. 
Here is the beginning of a historical consideration of “the primary 
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and central task of European philosophy”, which our author de- 
fines as “the limitation of reason for the sake of faith”, with its 
bristling issues of the rights of revelation over against the claims 
of reason. The treatment of Socrates contains the pertinent com- 
ment: “unless we assume that God inspired and commanded Soc- 
rates to prepare for the coming of his Son, on the level and in the 
language of Greek philosophy, Socrates demonstrated, by his per- 
sonality and conduct, that the human mind has resources enabling 
it to approach, by its own effort, the truth revealed in the Bible.” 
Kroner confines himself to a somewhat abstract treatment of Greek 
speculation, detaching the thinkers from their sitz-im-leben, and dis- 
cussing them in some degree of isolation from their political and 
social milieu. He argues that “the character of Greek speculation, 
though determined by geographical, political, and social conditions, 
cannot be derived from them”. The Greek thinking mind was pre- 
Christian, natural and naive and must be judged as such. It was 
unimpeded by state or church, free to investigate and inquire. The 
Greek had a creative and artistic approach in which the sensuous 
and spiritual were woven together without any appreciation of their 
antagonism. He was also pre-Christian in that he was both speculative 
and confined in his speculation to the cosmic whole, which he tacitly 
accepted as the self-evident background to all his thought. The 
Christian mind, by contrast, is ruled by revelation and by a funda- 
mental duality of Creator and created, so that the unified cosmic 
whole of Greek thought is split asunder. God becomes truly tran- 
scendent, and sin lifts its head in the Greek ‘paradise of the mind’. 
This is a valuable contribution to the issues raised by faith and 
reason, by the nature of revelation, and by Christian apologetics. 


Eric C. Rust 


The Course of American Democratic Thought. By Ralph Gabriel. 
New York: The Ronald Press Company, Second Edition, 1956. $6.00. 

Two books Dean Liston Pope of Yale urged his students to read 
afresh each year, namely Becker’s The Heavenly City of the Eight- 
eenth Century Philosophers and Adams’ Mont St. Michal and 
Chatres. They give a proper perspective for Christian social criti- 
cism. Tho this list of required reading I would add the present book, 
now in its second edition. It remains the classic history of social 
ideas in America, laying bare the iliusions of progress and the myths 
of the American Gospel whether advanced by scientific humanists or 
liberal Protestants. He sees the American mind moving maturely 
from an easy optimism to a sobered questioning of life’s inevitable 
paradoxes. Relatively more free of bias than most historians, he none 
the less plugs for free-thinking, non-conformity, and healthy heretics, 
boasting its spokesmen from Thoreau to Ingersoll to Joseph N. Welch. 
He is particularly hard on the record of Protestantism, both the old 
version of literalism and evangelism and the new version of social 
progress. These strictures should be weighed carefully by every 
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Frotestant leader. He seems to think that Protestantism in its Amer- 
ican form is a temporary phenomenon already weighed in the bal- 
ances of history and found wanting. The book as a whole is a 
thoroughgoing criticism of the ideals that have forged the American 
faith, and it tends to sum up on the negative side. As to the new 
edition, the bibliography is the most revised, calling attention to the 
best relevant books of the past twenty years. 
G. McLeod Bryan 


God, Gold, and Government. By Howard E. Kershner. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1957. 146 pages. $2.95. 


This book by the editor of the misnamed paper, Christian 
Economics, fails miserably in its intention of relating theology, 
economics and political science. By beginning with the supposition 
that man’s primary goal is to attain economic success, Mr. Kershner 
makes church and state institutions which are to serve the economic 
community. Even this thesis is not clearly developed by logical 
argumentation but rather by emotive stories. The work is not one 
te challenge intelligent Christian men. 

Guy H. Ranson 


The Christian Approach to Culture. By Emile Cailliet. Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1953. 288 pages. $3.75. 


This life-long student of Pascal has brought forth his own ex- 
istentialist analysis of the limitations of modern thought since Kant. 
Kantian rationalism built on Newtonian physics is a period piece, 
and much of Christian metaphysics suffers being outdated because it 
is built on Kantianism. Using Pascal’s premise, that the God of 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob is not the Greek God of Ideas, Cailliet sets 
for himself three tasks: to make modern physics palatable to the 
perennial Christian search for an adequate metaphysics; to expose 
the limitations of the marriage of Christian theology with Kantian 
metaphysics; and to examine the plight and needs of man in the 
light of modern realistic literature of an international scope. A 
monumental task that few men dare tackle other than a scholar like 
Cailliet. He is one of the few Americans thoroughly knowing science, 
philosophy, contemporary literature, and theology. 


If for no other reason, the book is a bargain just for the sprink- 
ling of quotations that he cites from contemporary novels and poems, 
translated from several languages, illustrating that modern man, 
afflicted by tensions heretofore unknown, has become a monster of 
uneasiness. His criticism of “western culture without radiance” 
ranks alongside the Hopper symposium, “Spiritual Problems in Con- 
temporary Literature,” and the new 1957 Haddam House symposium 
of the same sort. 

Believing that “the living God” must never be identified with a 
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particular culture of single metaphysics, he nonetheless believes 
that Christianity provides radical transcendental norms for the 
criticism of any culture. God is a Cosmic Personal “I” (life) rather 
than an Absolute It or Idea (theory). The crisis of our culture is 
like that of other transitional periods, when the “god” of the latest 
cultural concoction is still clung to in spite of being outmoded. 


G. McLeod Bryan 


Love, Power, and Justice. By Paul Tillich. New York and 
London: Oxford University Press, 1954. viii, 127 pages. $2.50. 


Using ontological analyses and ethical applications as the struc- 
tural form of his contribution to the Firth Lectures in Nottingham, 
England, and to the Sprunt Lectures in Richmond, Virginia, Paul 
Tillich demonstrates an amalgamation of form and substance, con- 
tent and technique, substructure and superstructure (along with an 
integration of the arts and sciences) that is intriguing. Let him who 
would discover the values of associating the strengths of the disci- 
plines known as linguistics, semantics, psychology, sociology, ethics, 
and theology in an endeavor to understand (or explain) profound 
concepts locked up in small WORDS read Mr. Tillich’s seven brief 
chapters carefully. For, underscoring almost from the first that 
thinking is integrally bound up in the weaknesses and strengths of 
the word-symbol, the author states that “one cannot work con- 
structively in theology or philosophy without encountering at every 
step the concepts of . . . love, power, and justice.” Therefore, he sets 
out to make the three words a matter of special inquiry. 

For his method, Mr. Tillich eliminates all possible approaches 
except that of ontology to an understanding of the “root meaning of 
the words” and to discovering “not only their particular meanings 
but also their structural relation to each other and to being as such.” 
He identifies the function of ontology as “the never-ending task of 
describing the texture of being-as-being or as that in which every- 
thing that is participates.” Thus, because of his avowed purpose, his 
selection of materials with which to work, and his chosen procedures 
with which to accomplish his task, his study has value for students 
of language (in which ontology is also a recognized area) as much as 
for those of any other discipline. 

The first four chapters of the book are devoted to the develop- 
ment directly of the main thesis that “without ontological foundation 
neither love nor power nor justice can be adequately interpreted.” 
The next two chapters are used to confirm this thesis indirectly 
“by applying the results of the ontological analysis to the problem 
in personal relations and to the problem of power in group rela- 
tions.” The last chapter is devoted to a consideration of “The Ulti- 
mate Relation.” 

Within the three main divisions of his study, the author makes 
specific points of reference that should interest students of the 
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Scriptures who would speak the truth in love, either formally or 
informally. However, the stimulated reader will at times no doubt 
stop to question or to re-think certain of the author’s applications of 
method, e.g., to the concept of justice as symbolized in the atone- 
ment. Nevertheless, the reader ought to feel thoroughly repaid for 
his own efforts,—though the style of the writing is so lucid and 
flowing that those efforts (even expended to re-read the whole 
book at one sitting) should not prove exhausting! 


Charles A. McGlon 


The American Community. By Blaine E. Mercer. New York: 
Random House, 1957. 304 pages. 

This book is a sociological study of the American community 
designed for the interested layman as well as for the college student 
in sociology. It should help the religious leader to have a more 
intelligent understanding of the forces at work in his own commu- 
nity and how he can make a contribution to community betterment 
through the program of his church. 

Allen W. Graves 


Religion in Action. By Jerome Davis. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1956. 319 pages. 

Jerome Davis’ place among the remnant Social Gospelers as a 
fighting social actionist is reaffirmed by this latest book. As he 
grows old fighting, he has sobered little and is not about to retract. 
No one could say of him as he quotes, “Died at thirty; buried at 
sixty;” for he is still going strong. The book is a mid-century version 
of social religion: the same slogans, the same demons, the same 
goals. It carries the old slogans: “Building the Kingdom of God on 
earth,” “Economic democracy,” “Organized Labor, the media of the 
New Age.” There are the usual whipping-horses of the liberal: war, 
profit motive, monopoly, big business, nationalism, denominational- 
ism, and priestly, institutional religion. Some new ones are added: 
Smog, McCarthism, the threat of astronomical worlds awatching. He 
has not corrected his unqualified admiration for “the Russian expe- 
riment” and Nehru is still the hero in spite of Kashmir. 


His best contribution is still culture-criticism, especially over 
against the captive religion of the status-quo. But one searches in 
vain for his genuine return to a more balanced view of realistic 
Christian ethics. The Sermon on the Mount is still to be literally 
applied; the power of pacifism and invincible good will are still his 
main tools. His religious and theological comments, apparently more 
numerous in this work, still seem to be less an ungirding of his 
social action than an annex. The book is not so much Christianity 
but is exactly its title: “Religion in Action.” The commendable 
sprinkling of quotations from a wide variation of worthy sources are 
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little different from those one finds in Justice Douglas’ Almanac of 
Liberty, that humanist call to a free society. This is not to say that 
Christianity and humanism lack affinity; but rather that Christian 
social action roots in a different conception of the world and of 
man. 

With all these negative comments, it still may be combed for a 
multitude of practical suggestions for social action, and for a much- 
needed antidote among churches which have yet to awaken to the 
Gospel’s relevance to the good community on earth. The real faux 
pas is committed by the publishers who advertise it as a handbook to 
“everyone who wants to succeed.” Not even Jerome Davis’ Chris- 
tianity is that optimistic! 

G. McLeod Bryan 


A Rauschenbusch Reader. Compiled by Benson Y. Landis. New 
York: Harpers & Bros., 1957. 161 pages. $3.00. 

Walter Rauschenbusch (1861-1918) was a pioneer in the applica- 
tion of Christianity to social issues. He is conceded to be not only the 
real founder of social Christianity in this country but also its most 
brilliant interpreter. Dominant in his thought was the notion of the 
kingdom of God as a social reality, “humanity organized according to 
the will of God.” For him the kingdom of God involved the pro- 
gressive reign of love in human affairs. He summed up Jesus’ social 
convictions in three basic teachings: the intrinsic worth of the in- 
dividual, the solidarity of the human family, and love. 

Benson Landis has selected portions from the best of Rauschen- 
busch’s works and compiled them with comments identifying the 
materials, their settings, and at the same time maintaining their 
continuity in the selections. Harry Emerson Fosdick has contributed 
an excellent biographical introduction evaluating the life and work 
of Rauschenbusch. In the light of the current trend toward “neo- 
liberalism” this book is both timely and relevant. Certainly no one 
can understand American Protestantism without an acquaintance 
with the life and work of this prophet of social righteousness. 


Henlee Barnette 


The Face of My Parish. By Tom Allan. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1957. 117 pages. $2.00. 


Here is a spiritual tonic for hardworking pastors caught in the 
whirling machinery of busy activities of the typical church. The 
author, Tom Allan, was called to a congregation in Glasgow, Scotland 
in the midst of a densely populated area. A home visitation program 
revealed that only 116 of the 1,854 families in the area served by the 
church were connected in any way with the church he served. The 
book is the account of how his church established a program of 
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visitation and assimilation to enlist and win to Christ and the church 
the unreached multitudes in its neighborhood. He describes the 
enthusiastic response, the indifference, and antagonism reflected by 
various members of his congregation as he projected a program of 
visitation and a program of Christian training and development 
ttrough small groups meeting in homes for Bible study, discussion 
and prayer. 


Pastor Allan is deeply convinced that only through a wider use 
of spiritually prepared lay members can the chasm between the 
church and the unenlisted multitudes be bridged. 


Allen W. Graves 


The Minister Looks at Himself. By Wayne C. Clark. Phila- 
delphia: Judson Press, 1957. 135 pages. $2.25. 


This is a book designed to help the minister himself as he deals 
with his own personal problems. It is not designed primarily to help 
him counsel with others, although an understanding of the problems 
of resentment, immaturity, inferiority, doubt, guilt, conceit, and com- 
ing to terms with reality will obviously help an individual to under- 
stand others as well as himself. 


Many ministers struggle with one or several of these problems 
in the course of their ministry. The reading of this book will fortify 
them when such times of testing come. When a minister understands 
and deals effectively with his own problems, he will be much better 
equipped to give assistance to others who look to him for help. 


Allen W. Graves 


Pastoral Ministry to Families. By J. C. Wynn. Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1957. 214 pages. $3.75. 


Here is a book of interest to not only pastors, but also to all 
parents who are willing to undertake their responsibility as Christian 
fathers and mothers in the home. He rightly stresses the essential 
importance of the teaching ministry of the home in the developing 
of Christian character. He calls for a bold program for the prepara- 
tion of parents for their role as religious teachers in the home and for 

reater attention to be given by the church to the problems of church 
families. The closing chapter on the pastor as a family man will 
serve as both a rebuke and a tonic to that great host of pastors who 
have neglected their own families while ministering to others. 


The author’s suggestions concerning the aged, the handicapped, 
and childless couples, are most timely. 


This is a helpful book dealing with some very real problems in 
an effective way. 


Allen W. Graves 
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The Ministry in Historical Perspectives. Edited by H. Richard 
Niebuhr and Daniel D. Williams. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1956. 331 pages. $5.00. 


This is the second volume published by The Survey of Theo- 
logical Education in the United States and Canada. The first volume 
(The Purpose of the Church and its Ministry) was a study of the 
aims of theological education, and contained an important statement 
on the nature of the church itself. The third and last volume (The 
Advancement of Theological Education) deals with present problems 
and possible programs in theological training. It will be reviewed 
in a later issue of this journal. 


The Ministry in Historical Perspectives attempts, in a series of 
important essays by first-rate historians, to give an account of the 
ministerial office and function, “seen in the context of the forces 
which shape the church and which in turn are challenged and modi- 
fied by the church’s life.’ R. H. Bainton, E. R. Hardy, Winthrop 
Hudson, John Knox, Sidney Mead, R. S. Michaelsen, W. Pauck, and 
George Williams are the authors. A very important book. 


T. D. Price 


George Whitefield, Wayfaring Witness. By Stuart C. Henry. 
New York: Abingdon Press. 224 pages. $3.75. 


Professor Henry, of Southern Methodist University, has 
produced, in two parts, the story of George Whitefield (1714-1770) 
under the theme of “Wayfaring Witness.” Part one deals with “the 
man;” part two, “the message.” Biography is secondary. Henry is 
primarily concerned with defining Whitefield’s theology and faith, 
and with demonstrating his controversial significance both in and 
cut of the Christian community. To this reviewer it seems that 
Henry arbitrarily and artificially distinguishes between “theology” 
and “faith,” using the terms as virtually synonymous with “faith” and 
“practice,” respectively. Unlike most biographers, Henry is able to 
criticize his subject while being essentially in sympathy with him. An 
excellent book’s merit is further enhanced by meticulous documen- 
tation, lengthy bibliography, and unique chronological outline of 
Whitfield’s life (11 pages). 

Hugh Wamble 


Chaplains In Gray. By Charles F. Pitts. Nashville: Broadman 
Press, 1957. 166 pages. $2.75. 

This simple straightforward story of the Confederate Chaplaincy 
is long overdue. The author’s research has turned up numerous 
facts which will excite the interest and supplement the knowledge of 
all who have even a slight interest in American history. 

The work follows in general a chronological plan of development, 
but approximately half of the chapters are devoted to particular ac- 
tivities to which the chaplains devoted their time and strength. 
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While this is an excellent study, it is capable of considerable 
expansion. For this purpose larger use might be made, especially of 
denominational publications and other primary sources of the period 
1861-65. The valuable roster of Confederate chaplains would have 
been far more valuable if denominational affiliations of Protestant 
chaplains had been indicated. 

This readable account offers the clearest picture of religious life 
in the Confederate armies that has appeared since J. William Jones 
published his Christ in the Camp in 1867. 

W. L. Lumpkin 


Salute Thy Soul. By Clarence E. Macartney. New York: Ab- 
ingdon Press, 1957. 144 pages. $2.00. 

Clarence E. Macartney before his death in 1957, was one of the 
ablest preachers of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. For more than 
a half century he has preached, taught and written. This book, his 
very last, emphasizes his typical concern for Biblical doctrine and 
his insistence on the primacy of spiritual values. 

The volume consists of thirteen sermons and contains such titles 
as “Salute Thy Soul,” “The Soul’s Arabia,” “The Solitude of Sin,” 
“The Hound of Heaven,” “Bethel—Coming Back to God,” and “The 
Everlasting Gospel.” ‘These sermons are Biblical to the core and 
are amply illustrated from history, literature, the Bible and the 
writer’s own experience. They are simple, evangelical, dramatic and 
convincing. 

Many readers, familiar with Macartney’s writings, will feel that 
this is one of his best efforts. 

Nolan P. Howington 


Sermons from Job. By Clovis G. Chappell. New York: Abing- 
don Press, 1957. 158 pages. $2.00. 


Included here are fifteen textual sermons on the book of Job by 
this retired preacher of the Methodist denomination. Bringing to- 
gether the mellowed experience of a fruitful ministry with honest 
study, the author presents penetrating insights into the meaning of 
some of the most majestic passages in the Bible. For the most part 
these are actually “textual” sermons and are a good example of the 
kind of preaching needed in our day. Those wanting homilectical 
example for book preaching might also do well to look here. The 
emphasis is on the maturing of the faith. On every hand the author 
shows evidence of having availed himself of the better scholarship 
in his own study. He has not relied upon that school of thought 
which insists upon the “literal event” of the book. Good study 
coupled with warm personal experience makes this little book a 
valuable study help for Job. 

Ralph H. Elliott 
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Yearbook of American Churches. Edited by Benson Y. Landis. 
New York: National Council of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 
315 pages. $5.00. 

First published in 1916, the Yearbook of American Churches 
has consistently supplied an accurate directory for people of all 
faiths. Under Dr. Benson Y. Landis’ editorship this volume is com- 
prehensive and packed with facts. Since it is the most complete 
thing of its kind no library can afford to be without a copy. Minis- 
ters, teachers, and denominational leaders will find this volume to be 
an invaluable source of current information concerning all religious 
bodies in the United States. 


H. H. Barnette 


Why I Am a Baptist. By Louie D. Newton. New York: Thomas 
Nelson & Sons, 1957. 806 pages. $2.75. 

This most interestingly written autobiography casts the light of 
a former newspaper reporter’s account of various experiences and 
events on the development of a Baptist leader. The volume 
achieves its goal of being a popular exposition of generally held 
Baptist convictions. 


Duke K. McCall 


Principles of Teaching. By Harold Spears. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 19511. Pages, 339. $3.95. 

This is an excellent book for an introductory course in teaching 
for college students. It is written in an interesting and highly read- 
able style. Actually, the title is misleading since it covers many 
matters the teacher confronts which are not specifically “principles 
of teaching,” such as teaching as a profession, the support of educa- 
tion, chances of employment, school administration, and the teacher’s 
relationships. The value of the book is enhanced by attractive 
drawings. 


Findley B. Edge 


An Approach to Christian Education. Edited by Rupert E. 
Davies. New York: Philosophical Library, 1956. 159 pages. $4.75. 

This symposium is an attempt to view education in its totality 
from a Christian perspective—indeed, a worthy undertaking. Written 
with the Christian school in England in mind, the type of school en- 
visaged would correspond to a Protestant parochial school in the 
United States. The thesis of the book is that Christianity is relevant 
and gives meaning to all areas of learning. After two chapters which 
give a philosophic foundation this relevance is pointed out in chap- 
ters dealing with the natural sciences, mathematics, science, history, 
literature, modern languages, and religion itself. The book will be of 
interest only to those who have an interest in the philosophy of ed- 
ucation. 

Findley B. Edge 
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Toward a Christian Philosophy of Higher Education. Edited by 
John Paul Von Grueningen. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 
1957. 191 pages. $3.50. 


This is a truly significant book. It deals in a most realistic 
manner with some of the most fundamental problems facing the 
Christian college today. Part One seeks to enunciate a Christian 
philosophy of education. Does the Christian world view have a 
distinctive contribution to make to a philosophy of education, and 
how is this distinctiveness to be implemented in a college? The 
answers given to this question are stimulating, provocative, and at 
times daring, as they challenge both the secularism of the modern 
university and the hesitant and sometimes compromising Christian 
college. Parts two and three consider the problems of personality, 
curriculum, methods, administration, and goals of education. 


This book ought to be read by every administrator and professor 
in every Christian college. If it were used by the faculty as the 
basis for a series of discussions, it might help our Christian colleges 
tc see more clearly their distinctive purposes. 


Findley B. Edge 


Crisis in Communication. A Christian Examination of the Mass 
Media. By Malcolm Boyd. Garden City, New York: Doubleday and 
Co., Inc., 1957. 128 pages. $2.95. 


Inevitably, the maturing Christian worker realizes the need for 
evaluating the means, methods, and results of his vocation and of 
his witness. Refreshing it is when a Christian has the background, 
the experience, and the insights to qualify himself for the task of 
analyzing and weighing new media for his vocation and his wit- 
ness, the transmission of the gospel of Christ. Consequently, Malcolm 
Boyd (a relatively new minister of Christ but a veteran-professional 
in the fields of radio, television, and films) makes a “delightfully 
painful” contribution to religious communication in general and to 
mass communication in particular in this thoughtfully prepared vol- 
ume. He takes the churches and churchmen unhesitatingly to task 
for their relations with the potentials of communication used, misused, 
and unused in today’s “age of publicity.” A graduate of Union Semi- 
nary in New York, he brings a “Christian judgment to bear” upon 
himself and others as he ponders many questions, particularly the un- 
comfortable one: “What is my Christian vocation as a communicator, 
or as a listener, a viewer, or reader?” And, he seeks answers in 
such depth that not a person who serves Christ in this day and age 
can afford to ignore this book. 


‘Constructively, Mr. Boyd succinctly notes ways in which present 
usage of the media of mass communication might be improved. This 
he does as he reports in some detail the results of recent research 
studies and little-known experiments carried on in Europe and 
America. These he gives along with a statement of the moral, ethical, 
philosophical, and religious bases upon which he feels the efforts for 
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improvement must be made, if God is to look with approval upon 
them. Thus, he contributes a unique study that should make an 
impact upon religious forces “in and outside the church” out of all 
proportion to the brevity of his book. 

Charles A. McGlon 


The Art of Interpretative Speech. By Charles H. Woolbert and 
Severina E. Nelson. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
(Fourth Edition) 1956. ix, 676 pages. $4.50. 

Thirty years ago Charles Woolbert achieved one of his major 
purposes in life: to write a textbook in the field of the interpretation 
of literature that would help oral readers “express and communicate 
their innermost thoughts and reactions about literature.” He achieved 
much more than his original goal, for his book through its various 
editions has become as nearly “the definitive work in the field of 
interpretative reading” as exists today. It has remained so, mainly 
because of the basic philosophy which Mr. Woolbert (a scholar in 
psychology and speech education who was determined to enhance 
speech as an academic discipline) articulated: namely, that if poten- 
tial readers from the printed page in public could “come into contact 
with the finest literature and assimilate it into their own experience, 
they (could) derive the pleasure of communicating it to someone 
else. provided that they master the use of their vocal tools.” 

Severina Nelson, friend and colleague of Woolbert, has kept the 
original substance of the earlier books, divideng it into three parts 
having to do with “Fundamental Principles of Interpretation,” “The 
Technique of Impression,” and “The Technique of Expression.” To 
the tested materials, she has added selections of contemporary in- 
terest (including many that are usable for religious purposes). 
Furthermore, she has included detailed analyses of the selections so 
designed and so presented that they should help the reader improve 
his own abilities to think critically before and during the process of 
reading aloud in public. Her chapters on “The Author” and “The 
Author’s Meaning,” — along with the reiteration of Woolbert’s prin- 
ciple that there is no one way only to read any given passage of 
printed material — should stimulate the oral reader of the Bible to 
“do a better job of reading for God and His people” intelligently and 
meaningfully next Sunday! 

Charles A. McGlon 


Garment of Praise. By Helen Frazee-Bower. Boston: Bruce 
Humphries, Inc., 1956. 95 pages. $2.75. 

A deeply consecrated poet-mother who recently became paralyzed 
as the result of an automobile accident, Mrs. Bower has written 
eighty-six sonnets and lyrics which relate scripturally to most of the 
types of Christian experience and service. A number of the poems 
are of such form and quality that they could be used effectively in 
services of worship, or as helpful illustrations in religious address. 

Charles A. McGlon 
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SOUTHERN SEMINARY’S 1958 SUMMER SCHOOL 


DATES: First Term, June 3-27 
Second Term, July 1-25 
SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS 
First Term: 


Unity and Diversity in the New Testament 
Frank Stagg, visiting professor from New Orleans 


The Theology of History 
Eric C. Rust 


Clinical Pastoral Training: Mental Hospital 
Wayne E. Oates and Clarence Barton 


Clinical Pastoral Training: General Hospital 
Samuel Southard and John Boyle 


Second Term: 


Exegesis and Exposition of the Gospel of Mark 
(Southern Baptist Bible Study Book for 1959) 
Fred L. Fisher, visiting professor from Golden Gate 


The Christian Doctrine of Vocation 
Guy- H. Ranson 


The Theology of Soren Kierkegaard 
John M. Lewis 


Continuation of the two courses in Clinical Pastoral 
Training 


In addition there will be courses in Hebrew, Greek, Church 
History, Religious Education, Speech, and Applied Music. 


For further information, write the 
DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL 


THE SOUTHERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY -—— LOUISVILLE 6, KENTUCKY 
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Spring Conference 


MARCH 4-7 





DR. CLARENCE W. CRANFORD, pastor of 
the Calvary Baptist Church of Washington, 
D.C., will deliver the Mullins Lectures on 
Preaching. 


DR. JAMES D. SMART, Jesup Professor of 
Biblical Interpretation at Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, will deliver the Norton 
Lectures. 


A week of study, intellectual 
stimulation and spiritual enrich- 
ment awaits you. 


Plan also to attend the Religious 
Education Workshop, meeting 
concurrently on the Seminary 
campus. It will be led by faculty 
members of the School of Reli- 
gious Education, denominational 
leaders, and experienced church 
workers. 


THE SOUTHERN BAPTIST 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Louisville, Kentucky 
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